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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHAT WAR SERVICE WILL MEAN IN THE FUTURE 


When this war is over, and we settle down to a quiet routine, the 
doctors and nurses who have seen service will be in a class by them- 
selves. The men who are serving in France and who are performing 
marvels in reconstruction work, will be the great surgeons of the fu- 
ture; the medical men who have been in charge of cantonment hos- 
pitals and who have had great wards full of patients having only one 


We are giving to those of our readers who are still undecided as 
to their duty, a military number of the JOURNAL that they may have 
an opportunity to learn from those actually in the service what the 
work in the different departments is like. Living conditions in some 
places have been hard but every day they are improving, and by an- 
if the war continues, they will be comfortable. We are 
in our next issue a drawing photograph and text describing 
recreation house for nurses which the Red Cross is planning to 
in connection with each of the cantonment hospitals. For the 
summer, military service in our own country offers an outdoor 
wonderful opportunity for professional improvement, compensa- 
sufficient for one’s needs, and a government insurance which will 
for the future; but first, and for all time, this is the oppor- 
for the American-born nurse to show her loyalty and for the 
foreign-born, to prove herself a good citizen of the world. 

For those who are timid about crossing the water, there is a tre- 


provide 


mendous field in the camps at home. For those who long for foreign 
service, a few months in the cantonments will prove the best possible 
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If a nurse waits until she finds exactly what she wants, before 
offering herself, some mother’s son may die because she is looking for 
excitement instead of doing her bit in the work at hand. 


NAVY NURSE CORPS REQUIREMENTS 


Mrs. Lenah S. Higbee, superintendent of the Navy Nurse Corps, 
tells us that our editorial statement in the April JOURNAL, in which we 
included the Navy with the Army as having lowered the requirements 
for its nursing personnel, is an error. The requirements for admission 
to our naval nursing service are graduation from a large general hos- 


The recent survey of the nursing resources of our country, a re- 


and we believe it is well that one arm of the service is open to them. 
the 


The rigid investigation of every applicant for admission to 
Army precludes the possibility of the wrong 


— 

pital, state registration, full citizenship, eligibility for membership in 

the American Nurses’ Association in addition to a professional and 

mental examination by a board appointed for the purpose. 

The Red Cross has, as we have stated before, temporarily sus- 
pended the requirement of membership in the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, and the Army is, for the same reason, waiving state registra- 
tion; but only for the period of the war. 

777 —ꝛ—-„—-— 
port of which appeared in our April issue, shows that there were at 
the end of the year 65,949 registered nurses and 17,448 graduate 
nurses who were not registered. A great many in this last group have 
not registered because the law in their state is not compulsory and 
they have not appreciated the importance either of registering dur- 
ing the period of the waiver or of taking the regular examinations. 
Doubtless, there are many good nurses among this unregistered num- 
ber who could be used by the Army at this time. So long as state 
registration is not compulsory, these nurses should not, in our judg- 
those who have failed to pass the state examination, being accepted. 

We hope to live to see the day when every state in the Union 
will have a compulsory state registration law for nurses, and we hope 
the experience of this war will prove sufficiently enlightening to our 
legislators to bring this change about. 

: While our survey is only an approximate estimate, for there was 
no way by which nurses could be compelled to report or commercial 
: directories be forced to disclose the names of the nurses listed with 
them, the figures as published show that at that time, only 18 per 
cent of the registered nurses were enrolled for Red Cross service. 
That number included the older women and many others disqualified 
for one reason or another, who were on the list before this war was 
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ever dreamed of. Although thousands of nurses have entered the 
service since, the full resources of the country have not yet been in 
any way exhausted. While we want to see our standards upheld, the 
care of our men is, in our judgment, of first importance. 


COMPENSATION FOR ARMY NURSES 


There seems to be some difference of opinion in regard to the 
amount being paid nurses for military service in the different warring 
countries, and we have found it impossible to obtain very exact in- 
formation. We do know, however, from an official communication 
which is before us, that Canadians receive $130 a month. This is, 
as far as we can discover, the largest salary paid to nurses serving 
with any branch of the present military structure. . 

Canadian nurses are to be congratulated in that their military 
authorities have appreciated that nurses are a wage-earning pro- 
fessional group and that the great majority of them have obligations 
from which they cannot be easily released. By the removal of the 
financial obstacle which, sometimes, has to stand in the way of the 
enlistment of nurses, Canada has been able to keep her nursing ranks 
full, thus ensuring the very best nursing care for her men under arms. 
We low that definite efforts have been made to place Canadian nurses 
in over-seas service through the American Red Cross. 

Besides this excellent compensation, Canadian nurses are given 
the rank of lieutenant. The requirements for admission to their 
service are high, graduation from a hospital of at least two hundred 
beds being necessary. 

English matrons in war service receive £50; nursing sisters, £45; 
and staff nurses, £40, annually. 

We are informed by an American nurse who served in French 
hospitals that France is paying nurses $14 a month. We know, of 
course, that our American nurses are being paid $50 a month for 

service and $60 in foreign lands. Those serving abroad are 
by the Red Cross. 
Red Cross does not pay the salaries of nurses who go 
Army or the Navy, it does pay the nurses doing public 
health work in the zones surrounding the cantonments and those en- 
gaged in infant welfare work in Europe and on the special missions. 

A bill for an increase in pay for Army nurses has passed the 
Senate but is being held up by a House Committee until the question 
of rank for nurses, which arose later, shall be determined. 


Medical journals are giving a good deal of prominence to the 
question of increased rank for physicians serving with our Army and 
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Navy. Doctors often find that their rulings in regard to medical and, 
particularly, sanitary matters are countermanded by the ranking 
officer of the line. The efficiency of the nursing service is hampered 
in the same way. The National Council of Defense appreciates this, 
and it is backing the effort to obtain from Congress rank for nurses. 

In the bill, as originally drafted, it is proposed that the superin- 
tendent of the Army Nurse Corps and of the Navy Nurse Corps shall 
each have the rank of colonel; assistant superintendents, that of 
major; directors, assistant directors and chief nurses, that of captain; 
and nurses, the rank of first, second or third lieutenant. 

As we go to press, we learn that it is not at all probable that we 
shall be able to secure absolute rank, but the outlook is more favorable 
for what is termed “corresponding rank,” such as, we are informed, 
is proving extremely satisfactory to Australian nurses. 


The department of military service which is perhaps the least 
known to our readers is that of the Red Cross Public Health Service 


The nursing service in a sanitary zone has to do particularly with 
the health of the civilian population, for the purpose of controlling 
the development and the spread of contagious diseases among the 
troops. At the time of our last report there were 78 nurses engaged 


WAR SERVICE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES . oe 
in the Sanitary Zones. By a sanitary zone is meant a prescribed area 9 
around a military training camp, of greater or less extent according a 
to the proximity of villages and cities. se 
in the 27 sanitary zones. New zones are being organized and those 3 
Emergency contagious hospitals have been established in the . 
sanitary zones, which are under the immediate direction of a member _ 
of the U. S. Public Health Corps. ' 
An article compiled by Edna L. Foley, presenting letters | 
from different nurses now engaged in this service, appears in this | 
issue. From time to time, further contributions along this line, will be | 
found in her department, that of Public Health Nursing. | 
A SHORT COURSE AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY FOR PUBLIC HEALTH | 
NURSES | 
The New York State Department of Education is establishing 

a six weeks’ course in Field Instruction for public health nurses, at 
Syracuse University, in connection with its summer school. The | 
period will cover July 8 to August 16. A nurse to be eligible for this 
instruction must be a registered nurse in the State of New York, or 
a graduate of a training school approved by the University of the 
State of New York. 
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HOW WAR AFFECTS THE JOURNAL 

Since the printing of the JOURNAL was moved to Rochester, the 
edition has only once failed to reach the post office, for mailing, on the 
lst of the month. That one exception was the March issue which, 
because the preceding month had only 28 days, did not leave the print- 
ing office unti] March 2d. In a little town in Montana, off the main 
railway line, copies of this JOURNAL were received on March 9th, 
though it did not reach our subscripers in Washington, D. C., until 
the 16th. 

We know that the congestion of mail matter in the large centres 
of the country is responsible for much of the delay of which our sub- 
scribers complain and that these difficulties are shared by all other 
monthly and weekly periodicals. 

One of our war economies is the printing, each month, of only a 
few hundred copies of the JOURNAL above our subscription list. For 
this reason, we cannot always comply with requests for back num- 
bers or even begin subscriptions with the current issue, if the request 
comes in late. We ask our subscribers to notify us if, after a reason- 


| 

| 

able lapse of time, their magazine fails to appear, and not to wait 

! se@tral months before sending in this complaint, but we also ask 

| them to exercise patience and courtesy, and to realize that war is up- 

setting the postal service all over the world. One form of war service 

| which all can enter is to bear cheerfully the discomforts involved. 

| THIS SPECIAL MILITARY NUMBER 

| The illustrations in this issue have been gathered from as many 
sources, almost, as the articles. Some are made from snap-shots and 
have not reproduced well, or with any degree of uniformity, yet each 
one tells its story. We wish to express our appreciation of the re- 
sponse to our request for material for this number of the JOURNAL,— 
more than we could use, though we have doubled the usual capacity of 
the magazine. We are also printing a larger edition than usual and 

| we suggest that each of our readers who is unable to enroll, herself, 

| should send us thirty-five cents with the name and address of some 
nurse whose sense of responsibility has not been aroused and who, 

| they know, is not in the habit of reading the JOURNAL, that we may 

| send her this special number. She may thus act as a recruiting officer, 

Po though unable to respond for service. 

| USE OF THE RED CROSS INSIGNIA 

By special permission, the JOURNAL is allowed to use on its 

| cover for this war issue of the magazine, the Geneva red cross on a 

white ground, the insignia of the Red Cross, the use of which is pro- 

tected by law. 


A · WAR NURSE IN THE FIGHTING FIELDS OF EUROPE 


By KATHERINE B. McMAHON, R. N. 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


When England sent word to America that she was in need of 


medical aid, Harvard University sent the first unit, consisting of 
thirty-five doctors and seventy-five nurses. We sailed from New York 
on June 25th, 191 sensitive to the perilous trip we were about 
to take. On g the war zone, we traveled at night in total dark- 
ness, with the exception of the glaring headlight, and the name of the 
ship which was in five feet electric letters on either side of the steamer. 

We arrived in Falmouth Harbor on July 6th, and after the usual 
preliminaries took a special train to London. England looked very 
beautiful to us and over everything was such an air of peace that it 
was impossible to realize that war was really going on. Upon our 
arrival in London, we were received by a representative of the War 
», Department, who thanked us heartily for coming, and we were enter- 
4 —— Here men of all stations in life were in uniform, 
and there was that solemn aspect over everything which made us 
appreciate the fact that truly a terrible war was waging, but the 
seriousness of the situation was more apparent to us when we crossed 
the Channel in a hospital ship and arrived in Boulogne. 

This French port was at all times a busy, but light-hearted place 
of amusement, but now, how changed. Anchored around the quay 
were many hospital ships. Packed high on the wharf were rolls of 
barbed wire and countless sand bags, used in trench-making, together 
with provisions for the millions of people in England and France. 
There were cars of all sizes and shapes bearing the red Geneva Cross, 
and men in khaki moved about in every direction. In fewer numbers 
were the French soldiers in their red and blue uniforms, which were 
dingy with wear and weather, or resplendent in the new blue and 
gray. On one side was a crowd of Tommies waiting for the train that 
would take them to Flanders, whistling or singing. A little distance 
away, one could see a group of wounded fighters ready to go to 
“Blighty” (that much desired refuge of the British soldier), the 
sight of bandages bringing home to us that they had already been in 
battle. 


Our final destination was some miles south of the firing line, and 


we arrived here in the middle of July, going to work immediately, as 
there was a great deal to do. Our camp was situated in a valley fac- 


ing the English Channel, surrounded by poppy-covered hills. There 
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were about twenty thousand beds for patients in this one valley. The 
beds in our hospital were all under canvas. 

Each nurse, when assigned to her respective tent was given three 
army blankets and a large canvas bag, in which she was told she 
would find everything needed for comfort. We were incredulous of 
finding everything, but what was our surprise, on opening this 
Pandora box, to find a folding cot, a cork mattress, a washstand, a 
small table, chair, canvas pail in which to carry water, a lantern, 
they had not exaggerated. 

can hardly be described when our first convoy arrived. Each man was 
tagged, this tag bearing his name and the nature of his wound. If 
he were dangerously wounded, he had a red tag, which meant that he 
must have immediate and special attention. We received men from 
all along the western front, from Ypres, Hooge, Hill No. 60 and 
Armentieres. If they improved to any marked degree, we were al- 
lowed to keep them until fully recovered, otherwise they would be 
sent to a hospital in England. 

One thing that will ever remain in our minds as an example of 
the diabolical cleverness and brutality of the Germans is the first 
exhibition of the effects of liquid fire, used for the first time on August 
2nd, when a convoy was brought in to us wounded most horribly, and 
worst of all, burned indescribably. The men related afterwards that 
previous to this attack, they were inactive in the trenches, as nothing 
was going on except a light bombardment. Suddenly the men in the 
first line trenches saw, rolling toward them in No Man’s Land, some- 
thing which, at first sight, looked like petroleum. One man said, 
“Hello, what is this coming toward us? It looks to me as though 
it might be petroleum.” Almost immediately this so-called petroleum 
burst into flame, and those in the first line trenches were almost all 
burned to death. The few that did survive this fire were choked by 
the poisonous gases which accompanied the fire. Those in the second 
line of trenches now saw the enemy rushing toward them clothed in 
chemically charged coats and gas helmets, looking like terrible 
monsters of prey. One man cried, “We are going to die anyway, and 
we will die fighting.” So they rushed forward to meet the enemy in 
a bayonet attack, gaining a little of the lost ground, but, of course, 
their losses were heavy. Had they been prepared for this liquid 
fire, and been equipped with gas masks, their retreat would have been 
unnecessary. 

On September 24th we received instructions to increase our bed 
capacity by five hundred, and be ready by the next day, as one of the 
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Marriage of a French Nurse, a Countess, to a Blind Soldier. The Abbe and the 
Attendants Were Blind, Also. 
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The Wild Man from Borneo, Who at First Attacked Doctors and Nurses and 
, Slept under His Bed. 
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biggest battles was about to take place. On September 25th at day- 
break, this battle of the Loos was fought. Never will I forget the 
condition of these men as they came in to us, hatless, their sleeves 
and trousers tattered and cut, some with bandaged heads, and others 


with emergency bandages showing through trousers split up the side; 
still others with crude rope splints on broken arms (for the demand 


tor splints had been greater than the supply), and most touching of 
all was the sight of one soldier holding up the other to prove that he 
did not have to be carried. There was not a dry eye among the nurses 
3 or doctors at this spectacle, but our tears were quickly dried when 
their feelings in the matter were displayed by the following remark 
— made by a Jock: “Oh, sister, do not cry, for even though we have 
suffered, what does that matter? We have gained all the ground that 
we lost on August 2nd. Isn't that worth all this?” And so, even 
though our hearts were heavy, we went back to our ground with smil- 
ing faces, glad and proud that we could be of service to these brave 
men. In the first twelve hours we treated seven hundred patients; 
that is, brought them in from the hospital train, performed all neces- 
_ sary operations, did all dressings, gave them something to eat (to- 
_ gether with their much beloved cigarette), and put them in an am- 
bulance train for “Blighty.” 
— Tt was not always a steady grind of sad and heart-rending inci- 
dents, however, for our work depended entirely on what went on at 
the front, and camp life had its pleasant side as well as pathetic. For 
entertainment, concerts were given at the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of 
Columbus huts. All men who were at all physically able to attend 
went to these affairs; the stronger ones carrying those unable to 
walk, “piggy-back” fashion, and others supporting themselves with 
poles, borrowed from tents for the occasion. It was an odd proces- 
sion that wended its way along the worn old road to the concert, which 
was appreciated far more than grand opera by the boys, who would 
return to the camp tired but happy. Every afternoon, tea was served, 
tor we appreciated how tiresome the rations became. We were on 
those same army rations ourselves, consisting of “bully beef,” vegeta- 
bles every other day, canned butter, bread and jam. The bread was 
baked in England, coming to the camp in truck loads. A certain num- 
ber of loaves was assigned to different divisions, passing from hand 
to hand without covering of any kind. Thoughts: of microbes had to 
be sternly banished from our minds when we watched this proceeding, 
for this was no time to be fastidious. Later, however, our rations 
were much improved, when we found that by paying a franc a day, 
we could have added luxuries. 
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Spies were everywhere in our valley. To get through the lines, 
be in uniform and have her passport. The deadly work of 
was evidenced at every turn. Candy was poisoned, and 

the well from which we obtained our water supply was 
with death germs. No uncooked food was al- 


4 


to be increased during big engagements. Our 
French soldiers. The doctors were American, 
from all over the world. Nurses’ aids were 
American women of great wealth, duchesses and countesses, while 
the orderlies were dukes, counts, artists and actors. Through all, a 
wonderful spirit of codperation prevailed. There was nothing too 
small for anyone to do, and it was this unity that won for the hos- 
pital the success that it attained. 

Our American doctors are doing wonderful work in France. 
There is an explosive bullet which affects the jaw, breaking it into 
many parts. Then our doctors will transplant a piece of tibia and 
make a new jaw, attaching it to the upper by a small hinge. Skin is 
grafted over this, and a little later, artificial teeth are inserted. In 
one month’s time, one would be surprised at the wonderful change. 
A man would be able to eat and talk, whereas if he did not have this 
treatment he would die. A limb rendered useless by the muscle or 
nerve being severed can be remedied by transplanting muscle bone } 


and skin grafting. 

In one of the hospitals where artificial limbs are applied, the 
‘patients are divided into three sections. In the first section are the 
men who are being taught to walk with the artificial limb, they are 
so timid about stepping out; then the second section, where they are 
a little more courageous; and the third, where they are able to walk 
around naturally, and even, in many cases, play ball. 

The saddest cases of all were the blind. There are comparatively 


averted. Owing to the wonderful feats that have been performed by 
our doctors since this war, a man (unless handicapped to too great 
an extent), is taught a trade so that when discharged from the hos- 
pital, he may be independent. 

Now that our own country is at war fighting for democracy 


against tyrannical Germany, we need all who can give their services. 
Men giadly give up their lives without question because they know it 
is their duty and no American man hesitates. The nurses are needed 
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to help care for our own boys, and everyone who has any knowledge 
or training in nursing should do “her bit” in winning this war. It 
is not a question of letting someone else do it. It is the men’s place 
to do the fighting, but it is the nurses of America who are needed to 
nurse the men back to health. More nurses will be wanted and we 
should all volunteer our services gladly and be proud that we can do 
something for our dear country. The time has arrived when every 
woman is just as important as the man who goes off to Flanders to 
fight. They have a duty to perform and must perform it, no matter 
what their position in life. Any who have the time, money and ability 
to render aid to their country and fail to do so, are slackers. But 
nurses are not in this class, their part is an active one, and absolutely 
necessary. They will stand shoulder to shoulder with the soldier, al- 
peace. 


NURSES, JOIN NOW! 
By DorotHy Foster, R. N. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

In the hope of reaching the nurses of America who have not yet 
availed themselves of the privilege of nursing the Allied soldiers, I 
will tell them of the things which seem to me most important in the 
work over there. 

The most interesting work is undoubtedly with the Army in 
France. I spent nine months with the Harvard Unit, which is No. 
22 General Hospital, British Expeditionary Force. Each day brought 
convoys of patients, sometimes seventy, sometimes four hundred, 
sometimes several convoys a day or night, and in a corresponding 
number patients were sent away to England. 

To go on duty in a large tent and find strange, haggard, unshaven 
faces, to know that you alone are responsible for the well-being of a 
certain number and to see the change in their general condition and 
the improvement in their wounds after a few days’ care is reward for 
your work which no other work in the world can give. Of course, it 
is not always a quick recovery and often none at all. Some poor lad 
may come in, a walking case, and die of gas, bacillus infection, or 
tetanus a few days later. Then the nurse has to help this lad over the 
bar. The nurse is closer to the soldier than is any one else. The 
British people call her “Sister” and this title characterizes their atti- 
tude towards her. Only the nurse knows when and what gifts are 
welcome; so many, many times have I seen a few cigarettes make 
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pain endurable and wished for unlimited funds or the power to divert 
them to the patients to ease their first agonizing days in hospital. 
This every nurse can do on a small scale. 

At the American Ambulance, I nursed French officers and soldiers 
and know that the friendly attitude of these people in the days when 
the United States was neutral is a bond, added to many others, which 
will always hold us together. If you have Frenchmen to nurse you 
are, indeed, fortunate. 

In England, I worked for the American Women’s War Hospitals 
at Paignton, Devonshire and London. At Paignton there are two 
hundred and fifty beds for Tommies, ideal surroundings where Ameri- 
can surgeons and nurses have given these splendid boys most excellent 
results from mutilating wounds. 

In London I had the operating room in a hospital for officers. 
All the hospitals have a most cheerful atmosphere. [ spent three 
Christmas days in hospitals over there and everybody helped to make 
them very very ‘merry. Enough cannot be said in praise of the wonder- 
ful spirit of the British and French, our Allies, who are paying not 
only with their men and money, but with their homes and women and 
children. 

Any nurse who closes her eyes to this marvelous professional 
opportunity will regret it in years to come. Usually our work is 
most narrowing and confining, here is a branch which is quite the 
reverse with every opportunity for variety of work and surroundings. 
There are new places to visit in off duty time which will give you life- 
long memories. 

Nurses, all of you who can leave home, do go. Give yourselves 
and take with you the interest of your families and friends. Your 
influence is immeasurable as is your reward. 


On Palm Sunday, Paris was shelled by ten-inch shells fired by the 
Germans from a new gun, seventy-six miles distant. The shells fell 
at regular intervals, every twenty minutes at first, then every fifteen 
minutes and at last every twelve minutes. Each shot was said to cost 
$4000. The casualties were comparatively slight, about ten persons . 
were killed and fifteen wounded and there was no panic amongst 
the population. The gun is of Austrian manufacture, a very delicate 
piece of machinery, which must be handled by expert mathematicians 
and gunners, as the loading and pointing is a difficult task. 
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ELLIS ISLAND FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW 


I. 
By FLORA A. GRAHAM 


The quota of nurses from Base Hospital 33 celebrated Washing- 
Birthday by entraining at different points for mobilization at 
Island, New York. About twenty came from Albany, others 

henectady, Troy, and some from cantonments where they 

service, while waiting for mobilization. Those 

Albany were given a very pleasant ovation at the depot 

Cross and by our many friends who gathered there to wish 

luck. We were generously supplied with bon bons, 

flowers and everything our friends could think of to cheer 
way 


while the band played that most popular air, 

ohnny Get Your Gun.” We had a pleasant, uneventful trip and 
reached our destination about six o’clock in the evening, a very tired, 
travel-worn group of women. We were immediately ushered into 
the dining room where we enjoyed our first Army dinner. In fact, 
we have nothing but good reports to give regarding the food pro- 
vided for us during the three weeks we have spent here; it is clean, 
wholesome and abundant, much better than we would have expected. 
After dinner we were shown to our dormitories, large, commodious 
rooms, each one accommodating about twenty nurses. We lost little 
time in getting comfortably settled and so our first day in the service 
of Uncle Sam passed pleasantly, and as our beds were very com- 


we 

We are situated on Island No. 3. This group of islands, num- 
bered 1, 2 and 8, has connecting bridges over which we walk many 
to our meals, to the post and to the ferry boat landing. 
The administration offices are on Island No. 1. There is also an 
Y. M. C. A. very kindly provides amuse- 
ments three times each week for soldiers and sailors; an invitation 
has to Army nurses. These amusements consist 
of motion pictures, lectures, popular and patriotic songs, and are 
largely attended and very much appreciated. On one occasion I 
noticed that the boys were especially enthusiastic over the song, 
“Mother, Bid Your Baby Boy Good The screen picture was 

Tom Sawyer, and it gave us all great pleasure. 
All aliens entering the United States, whether cabin or steerage 


passengers, must pass through Ellis Island and while formerly these 
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were inspected and examined on the island, a new Act of Congress, 
which went into effect February 5, requires these examinations to 
be made on shipboard, or at the steamboat dock, prior to landing. 
Consequently, the service of a large corps of officers is required. Un- 
der normal conditions these number about 650, including 150 medical 
officers and hospital attendants. The hospital is on Island No. 3 
where, also, are large pavilions reserved for mobilization of Red 
Cross units. There are several units here at present and all are being 
rapidly equipped for overseas service. The equipment is fine and 
complete, also very good looking, and we are very proud to wear our 
new spring suit with its insigna of honor. 

We have been very nicely entertained by different organizations. 
The Red Cross of New York gave us a tea at the Central Club for 
Nurses, where we were addressed by Miss Maxwell of the Presby- 
terian Hospital and by Miss Hilliard of Bellevue, both of whom im- 
pressed us with the importance of our mission and with the idea that 
the honor and dignity of our profession and of our country depend 
largely upon us. 

We are especially indebted to the clergy of St. Paul’s chapel for 
the patriotic services for Army nurses, which they have so kindly 
provided for us; these include a most excellent course of conversa- 
tional French lessons by Professor Bars; also instruction in com- 
munity singing under the direction of Dr. and Mrs. Reid. 

The faculty of Fordham University also deserves our highest 
commendation and gratitude. Through the courtesy of Father 
Fortier, dean of the School of Sociology and the graduate school of 
Fordham, a large number of our nurses are given one hour’s tuition 
in French, daily, under. the most excellent instruction of Madam 
Mulholland, wife of the Registrar of the University. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that while we are all well, com- 
fortable and content, we are waiting eagerly for the order to embark 
on the little quartermaster tug, which will convey us to the ocean 
steamer en route for our duties in the Great War. 


II. 


By JEAN HAVILAND 


“Are you going to Ellis Island?” 

The outgoing ferry boat was due to leave her slip. Unmistakably 
I was bound for Ellis Island, for the boat docked nowhere else, so 
why the question? 

I turned, to look into a pair of pretty, intelligent brown eyes. 
The rich brogue saved her from criticism and made a place for her 


7 
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in my heart, while I made room for her beside me. We were both 
on our way, both due to report for Army nursing duty, having regu- 
larly sworn our allegiance to Uncle Sam and his service. Strange to 
say, we had been assigned to the same Base Hospital (the United 
States likes colleens too). 

Our hesitation as to direction on leaving the ferry boat was 
relieved by a charming little lady from Missouri, who seized my heavy 
suitcase and went ahead to show the way. I like Westerners, too, and 
my heart warmed to this one in her attractive uniform. It seemed 
she, too, was one of us, although having been sworn in and outfitted 
some days or weeks before, she was due to sail immediately, and I saw 
her only once again before she marched away in line to board the 
lighter,—so dignified and womanly and sweet they looked, that nurs- 
ing contingent, passing, with measured tread, the middies standing at 
attention, while the other fellow’s sister left, to do “her bit” for him 
or them. 

We were duly greeted and our papers examined in the office of 
the chief nurse, and we began to realize how small a bit“ ours was 
after all, when we knew that we were only two out of hundreds con- 
stantly coming and going, with perhaps only time for equipment 
before sailing. 

The dormitories were surprisingly spacious and airy, the food 
and dining service all that could be expected, perhaps more, and the 
general atmosphere of the place permeated by a spirit of cheer and 
helpfulness that must inevitably make for the broader outlook and the 
realization that we are all as one in this great strife, absolutely 
dominated by the desire to help where our special capacity can best 
be used. 

The wonderful system of outfitting crowds of nurses, ranging all 
the way from “small thirty-two” to “large forty-four,” seems to be 
perfect and we were soon arrayed in garments military, proud of the 
uniform, the Red Cross, and our glorious country. We are happy 
and serious and hopeful ; a little fearful, maybe, lest we may not match 
up with what Army duty requires of us, but we feel assured of the sup- 
port and sympathy of our wonderful Chief Nurse, together with the 
positive recognition of our undivided efforts to put everything across 
in the way she expects us to. 

We, too, are “sailing shortly” for duty “over there,” and in our 
hearts is a warmth of feeling for Uncle Sam and his courteous and 
appreciative staff on Ellis Island, that will remain with us for years 
and help us to become useful women in our country’s service. 
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III. 


By GLENNA LINDSLEY BIGELOW 


On February 21, 11 A. M., Unit No. — received orders from 
Washington to proceed at once to Ellis Island for mobilization. So the 
sword has fallen at last upon our awaiting necks! 


Fancy not being able to catch anything! What shall I do 
court-martial if I do not catch the last boat to the Island 


8 


4 
8 
BE 


B. O., where, upon arriving, I was suddenly confronted by a very 
soldier-boy who presented arms right in my face. Luckily, I 
convincing papers, for several people were looking on and I 
have disliked to have the affair a fiasco. He let me pass, 
whispered under his breath, like a ventriloquist, that it was 
cold day, and no one but I knew he was saying anything. 
sympathetically inquired, without opening my lips, how long 
to stay on duty and he mumbled back, “Four o’clock, thank 
Several feet farther on I became aware of a meek and 
individual, who asked in a velvet voice if I were a “Red 


1 


3 


who 
was an Irishman who wandered around with a clay in his mouth, 
upside down. 
Presently a bell rang, a chain jangled, and we were herded upon 
a ferry boat bound for the “Isle of the Lotus Eaters,” maybe, though 


could be forgotten. 
At 3.30 P. M. we made port and were led through corridors 


7 Office and go there.” I thanked him gratefully and se 
which I answered nimb 
| he offered me a pass wit 
| ask where I was going or 
unsuspicious, for I had 
: kimono wrapped up in m 
at the last moment. 
The pass let me in 
| I cannot say that the pe 

in fact, they all looked 

dered if it were the 

solicitated and signed fo 

I doubt it. a 
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corridors to the supreme head of affairs, from where I was finally 1 
conducted to the sleeping quarters of the nurses. These consisted of 1 
one large ward with twenty beds in it. Oh, what a feeling swept over 

I felt as though twenty people had re- 


odes 
(44 


— 


eye, in the strength of his high resolve, we are incomparably favored. 
On the ferry to New York, this afternoon, we saw one of those 
camouflaged ships, which was painted in great waves of imagination 


< 


cently died in them. 1 
In the twinkling of an eye, or at least in a few hours, the whole ct 
aspect of the dormitory was changed and the twenty beds had twenty 4 
interesting proprietors, though we were all like probationers again, ry 
fearful of doing the things that we are not supposed to do; then our 8 
chief nurse’s assistant came and detailed, in fluent phrases, the awful Ag 
sins we could commit, unwittingly. When she had finished, I felt 1 
completely demoralized, as if there were a rout all along down the line. * 
At 5 P. M. we went to dinner, after having crossed a viaduct and i 
achieved a bewildering journey through a maze of corridors and 2 
blind alleys to Island No. 1. i 
Ellis Island, that “Isle of Tears,” as it is called, that harbor for # 
all undesirable humanity which floats in from foreign shores, is ; 
really composed of three islands. We live in the contagious hospital 1. 
on Island No. 8. But what of that? Nothing can infect our ardor i 
for we are en route for “over there” by a big ship which is spotted 75 
and striped from gunwale to funnel like a rearing zebra that goes f 
leaping out to sea. 1 
February 22. It is an odd feeling to wake up in the morning, Me 
dragged from sleep by the thirty-eight enquiring eyes of one’s room- ‘4 
mates. After looking each other over we had a moment to spend on 3 
the scenery. The dormitory is all windows and surrounded by water, : 
except the staying end which attaches us to the main building. It 
is like a ship at sea but, Dieu, merci, a steady one. As a matter of a 
fact we are as cozy and comfortable as possible here, with good beds, 3 
plenty of heat, and unlimited hot baths, and we like it. It is an 4 
enviable experience, or preliminary rather, to the first line hospitals | 
at the front; but we will like those, too. How well I know! 
At 7 A. M. we turned out and put on all the clothes we could, ) 
for it was bitter cold, and walked an eighth of a mile to the dining 
room. For breakfast there were fried eggs, apple sauce, potatoes and 
coffee. Like the immortal Oliver Twist, I boldly asked for a second 
cup and was refused. 
Roll call at 9 A. M., the dividing line between the attached and 
the irresponsible. We are Uncle Sam’s nieces now and proud to tears 
to enrol] in the ranks of his great army. In the light of his kindly 
1 
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from the very water’s edge to the tip of the smokestack; I do not 

know what “Fritz” will think when he sees it, but it reminded me of 

a typhoon in the Indian Ocean, or whales’ tails lashing the air. 
Tuesday. Unit — went, en masse, to the tailor’s to be measured 


right until his client (a Social Service nurse who had picked up some 
stray phrases in the Ghetto) spoke to him in Yiddish and then he dis- 
covered.that it was all wrong and marked it up and down and all 
over with his chalk. 

A hurried lunch for us and then to the rubber man for 
Sou’westers. It is true he was as pliable to every suggestion as his 
name implies until we, ourselves, did not know what we wanted. At 
last, however, we were rigged out with rubber coats and slickers 
which would fit us for any cod-liver oil advertisement. 

Then off to Coward’s for boots. Is it not rather terrible that 
soles? But Flanders’ mud may transform them and thank good- 
ness, anyway, for paradoxes. The boot store was pandemonium and 
it took more than two hours to convince anybody that we knew where 
we were going and what we wanted to go in, as regards foot-covering. 
As a matter-of-fact, we did not know either, so we took what was 
offered and straggled home in disorganized squads. Home? Yes, 
home to Ellis Island, the first stop en route to France. 

Wednesday. No roll call this morning. Evidently, that is not as 
important as a trip to Hoboken where we all had to go for identifica- 
tion cards and finger prints. I feel as if my “fate was hung around 
my neck” surely now. | 

After this episode, we all filed into another room, smal] and 
stuffy, where were a glaring electric light and a huge camera. A 
“fleisiger Berthe” (big Krupp gun) would not have been more formid- 
able. However, each one in turn sat down before the dreadful object 
while two dozen companions uncompromisingly criticised her camera 
expression. Then,“ Smile and look at me,” from the operator; click, and 
the thing was done. In exactly seven minutes the picture, dripping 
from its acid bath, was finished, developed and printed. And as the 
Scotch woman said when she saw her first photograph, “It was a 


| humblin’ sight.” 

Shopping, shopping every day now for little things we did not 
realize we needed and which, eventually, amounted to $50.00; a 
collapsible rubber basin, some hairpins, a novelty money bag and a 


for uniforms. It was a wearying process to select, from three hun- 
dred identical costumes, one that would need the least altering for 
| each individual figure. The fitters were very amiable until about 
i lunch time, when one of them insisted that a certain coat was all 
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few ink tablets—how in the world can that amount to 850.00? But 
the money is gone and we have not the time to care. The days in 
town are really hectic and one has not time even to read the war 
news,.a fact which suddenly occurs to you one evening when you are 
hurrying to get the boat, so you run back a few paces to buy a paper 
and, incidentally, miss the 7.30 P. M. ferry to Ellis Island. The 
interim is three and one-half hours. 
At 10.45 P. M. as you are seated patiently in the waiting room, 
that you will get the boat in the park (Battery 
the world has gone mad, you, how- 
and find that saucy “Immi- 


Jorgensen, chief nurse, who has been so good to us, has impressed 
profoundly on our minds the crime of losing a pass, with the sub- 
sequent necessity of explaining to Colonel K., commanding the port 
of embarkation. 

Saturday night. The dormitory is the most amusing place in the 
evening, when all the nurses come back from town, their wares 
heaped high in their arms. It is a veritable Grand Street, when all 
the coats and dresses are hung up on the frames over the beds and 
bundles strewn all around. Articles are bought, sold and swapped, 


appraised, depreciated and cornered. Shylock would find some ae 
kindred spirits in the atmosphere of our little Rialto and his glitter- _ 
ing eyes would certainly approve our spirit of bargaining. By the 9 
way, we have a feminine Harry Lauder among us, whose Scotch burr 1 
caresses the ether with a subtle touch. She is the most optimistic a 
of people and, when the conversation hovers about U-boats, her only a 
concern is whether Providence or sticking plaster keeps the sailors’ a 

Some of us went over early to take the ferry this morning. We ig 
saw Unit — embark. It was a tremendously impressive sight; the i 
sky was blue and the sun shone brightly on the little procession of fifty 5 4 


nurses who looked so dignified and smart in their dark blue uniforms. i a 
They emerged from their quarters, marched silently along the quay 
of Island No. 8, and over the bridge to the chapel on Island No. 1 when . 
we lost sight of them for a moment. Soon they came out of the build- 
ing and marched, two by two, toward the little tender which was 
to take them out to their ship. 


5 


4 
* 


— 


grant” snugly moored up against the sea wall. 4 
One of the nurses in a frantic attempt not to miss the cutter one « 
night, accidentally, put her foot into the void between the pier and § 
the boat and narrowly escaped disaster. That did not distress her, i. 
however, for she was not afraid of drowning, but she might have 15 
lost her pass. That is the most terrifying thought here. Miss 10 
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Their leader carried the flag, furled. That mass of color, crushed 
in her arms, made me tremble with emotion. It was like a tinge of 
blood, a dart of flame, an imprisoned thing seeking freedom. 

It happened that a company of sailor boys, out for morning drill, 
was drawn up at “attention” right at the gang plank when the Unit 
embarked, which added tremendously to the impressiveness of the 
picture. But the silence was terrible; no fanfare of trumpets, no 
admiring friends, no flowers, only the grimness of parting. The little 
boat shrieked out a warning, warped away from the pier and silently 
disappeared around the Island. , 

Friday. We received our equipment today. Great packages and 
hundreds of boxes came over from New York on the ferry. We stood 


packing of those kits must become after the novelty has worn off. 
the 


year are 
rations were sent to the Army last year and 84,000,000 pounds of tea. 


up in line alphabetically to receive our consignment and marveled at 
the order and dispatch with which that great pile of things was 
dissipated. Every person’s name was on exactly the right box, in 
exactly the right place, so that there was no confusion and, presently, 
we found ourselves back in our dormitory, staggering under our load 
of gifts. It was like an individual Christmas tree all around, and we 
are immensely grateful. 
; Too much praise cannot be given the ladies of the Red Cross 
: for their untiring work, and I wish I could express to all those kind 
: people how sincerely appreciative we are. 

We realize what really hard work it is and how monotonous the 
the danger perhaps, while they are getting the dull end of war, the 
stay-at-home part, which is always the hardest, and we bless them, 
every one, for these unnumbered comforts which will smooth our way 
“over there.“ 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF AN EX-NAVY NURSE ON 
RECRUITING DUTY 


By ELIZABETH WELLS NEILL, R. N. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
The telephone summons me. 
“Hello! I want to make an appointment with you to see about 


getting into the Navy.” 

No, I am not registered in this state.“ 

“Oh, yes! I graduated from a Chicago training school!“ 

“No, I am not registered in Illinois either.” 

“Well, I did not exactly graduate, but I can give letters from 
doctors saying I could not be a better nurse if I had taken six years’ 
training.” 

After giving evasive answers for a half hour it develops she 
had been refused admission to the Army Nurse Corps and the Red 
Cross and having been told she is not eligible for the Naval Nursing 
Service, the wires sizzled with her railings at the Government Service 
which discriminates against those of her kind. 

The women who are eligible for appointment in the Navy Nurse 
Corps are very elusive, and it is often necessary to pursue them for 
some time before an interview is obtained. 

The first question asked by a nurse, when approached on the 
subject of entering the Navy Service is, “Will I have to go on the bat- 
tleships?” When reassured on that point, she immediately thinks of 
hospital ships, and usually declares she “gets seasick if she even loeks 
at a lake, and she cannot swim a stroke!” She thinks then the subject 
is closed. Out here in the middle west very few have heard of the 
big Naval base hospitals, situated in all the largest seaports, such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, and Puget Sound. 
After a nurse is really convinced of the existence of these hospitals, 
she says she wants to go to France and “not to those out of the way 
places.” One nurse, who is well informed on many subjects, told the 
writer very earnestly that more nurses would enter the navy if the 
Naval Base Hospitals were only in larger places! 

Many nurses ask how they can get out of the service if they do 


would be considered a good reason. The girls at home find it 
to get a true conception of the world in this fearful struggle. 
The thought of self and one’s own comfort are uppermost in their 
minds. 
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Parents sometimes are responsible for nurses not offering their 
services. One girl said her mother was afraid she would be captured 
by the Germans and mistreated by them. Another mother told the 
ex-Navy nurse that she had only four daughters and could not spare 
one of them! 

Ambition also deters the nurses. Many want to be appointed 
as Chief Nurses at once and are unwilling to serve as nurse; nor can 


if I do not like the Navy?” The fact that Uncle Sam is straining every 
nerve to transport troops and is forced to sell Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps to get money to pay the bills does not seem to curb 
the desire of the nurses for free Government transportation when 
ennui overtakes them. 

Other questions asked are: | 

“Can I specialize?” “Do I have to specialize?” “What is the 
difference between Navy Nurse, Naval Reserve Nurse and Red Cross 
Nurse?” 

The privilege of the Insurance Act is explained to the nurse and 
when she finds she must pay a monthly sum, much smaller than in 
civil life, she usually asks: “Is a nurse compelled to take out the in- 


as ill health, or dependent relatives, but in the majority of cases the 
excuses are absurd, as: “I am afraid of being seasick,” “I wish to go 
to France,” “I do not wish to go to France,” “I am afraid of being sent 
to Russia,” “I will wait until nurses are drafted,” “The pay is too 
small,” “I object to signing for the period of the war.” 


desire to serve. It is pitiful and disheartening to find 
anxious to give their services while many of those best fitted 
professionally trained for this loyal work are holding back, 


for better pay or rank to be conferred on nurses. 


| 
| they understand why they should not be sent forthwith to the station 
of their choice. The eastern coast seems to be especially desirable 
to the mid-western girls. A common question is, “Can I get trans- 
; ferred to another city whenever I wish?” and “Can I go into the Army 
| Some nurses have good reasons for not entering the service, such 
All honor and glory to the nurses who have responded to their 
country’s call, but more are needed. Many girls are volunteering who 
have had no training whatever but are earnest and sincere in their 
| and 
ting 
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construction of additions or pavilions, to house more cots for the 
quota of lads who are swelling the ranks of the training camps and 
adjacent barracks. 

This increased housing capacity for patients requires a greater 
and more efficient nursing service, for the sick must be nursed back 
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By Mary Brooks, R.N. 
Assistant Chief Nurse 
to health as speedily as possible in order that they may continue their 
intensive training preparatory to entering actual conflict. The 
original staff of fifteen members of the Navy Nurse Corps has been in- 
creased to sixty-two and is stil] expanding. Consequently it has been 
necessary to increase the equipment of the quarters from time to time. 
To date, this has been accomplished successfully by requisitioning the 
roomy “annex” of our old quarters; a building with a large lower ; 
floor which has been transformed into a dormitory of fifteen beds, ; 
and ten rooms on the upper floor. 11 
Three immense living rooms in the main building amply meet ay 
the requirements of the nurses off duty when they choose to gather 
for cards, music or dancing. In summer the large airy, vine-clad ö 
verandas invite relaxation and repose. There seems to be no small 
degree of rivalry for place, between the vines and blossoms, the 
delicately scented honeysuckle vying with the more gayly arrayed 
erimson rambler, but as the season advances both of these in their turn 7 
must quietly give way to the graceful festoons and tessillated screens 
of the little four-petaled white clematis that unreservedly offers both 
beauty and fragrance and remains with us until the glory of the sum- 
mer days is past. The ample lawn with its trees and shrubs, furnish- | 
627 
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ing shade in abundance, makes it an ideal knitting and sewing room; 
the clicking croquet balls and the chatter of voices discussing the 
regulations of the game, are part of the summer-day program. 

Nurses coming into the service from private duty or from duty 
in civil hospitals experience a divergence of routine as compared with 
other avenues of professional work to which they have been accus- 
tomed. The eight-hour day, which is perhaps the magnet that proves 
so attractive to most of those contemplating the Naval Service, is a 
boon to the average nurse. Adaptability and executive ability are the 
keynotes of successful ward management. The nurse has direct 
supervision of the hygiene and order of the ward, bedside instruction 
to the apprentices who assist in the nursing, performance of clerical 
work and strict supervision of the diets. No nurse has more than 
one daily meal coming under her service or attention. The breakfasts 
are supervised by the night nurses, the dinners by the morning nurses, 
and the suppers by the afternoon nurses. 

No matter to which duty one may be assigned, there is ample 
time for leisure and for recreation. At this station there have been 
classes in music, French and dancing throughout the winter. There 
are no public places of amusement other than moving pictures, but 
a number of nurses enjoyed the skating in season, and during the 
pleasant months of the year, horseback riding is a popular diversion. 
Furthermore, the inevitable knitting disease that has attacked the 
women of the land, broke into our midst with unabated fury and those 
who previously have been considered immune to the fads and fancies 
of the day, are yielding to the elusive fascination of this working- 
relaxation as willingly and easily as flowers respond to the showers 
of spring. 

Some are knitting for their own members who are in camp or 
already “over there,” others for their friends, while still others have 
bent their energy in the direction of the Red Cross, to which every 
one has contributed in one or more of its several avenues. The ties 
of kin seem to intermingle with those of friend, for every one is doing 
something for someone. 

But the quarters and the hospital reservation with its shady 
greensward rolling down to the water front, dotted with tents, and 
wheel chairs and benches and Nantucket hammocks for the use of 
the convalescent sailor boys, are not the only ideal spots in Newport. 
It is not only a quaint, old, historic town with colonial doors and nar- 
row streets and crooked lanes, but it is one of the veritable garden 
spots of the world. Nature, with the assistance of man, seems to have 
run the gamut of extravagance in her display of foliage and blossoms. 
Such prodigious variety of trees and shrubs, such a riot of color among 
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the flowers! The Cliff Walk with its magnificent demesnes on one 
side, the constant roll, and irridescent hues of the water on the other, 
together with the bracing air, constitute a never-ending source of 
pleasure, while the splendid, celebrated, rock-ribbed Ocean Drive, the 
picturesque of its kind on the eastern coast, always presents a 
variety of beauty in its ever-changing, ever-new, kaleidoscopic scenes 


views. 

So knitting or bathing, driving or riding, walking, and finding 
sanctuaries and haunts for wild flowers, constitute a wholesome 
and pleasurable list from which one may choose diversion after the 
day’s work is over. When we consider that it is for duty rather than 
for pleasure that we are here, we may rightly feel that it is a privilege 
to serve our country as a member of the Navy Nurse Corps. 


HOW BLUEJACKETS ARE TAUGHT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


By WILLARD CONNELY, U. S. N. R. F. 


experiment for sailor students to be admitted to a 
as it is a new and essentially valuable war work for 5 
in training these Navy men. Several of the noted 9 
for physicians, especially those located near navy yards, might 9 
to undertake this national service in which it has 1 

of the University of Minnesota to be a pioneer. To ee 
the expansion of the specialized U. S. Naval Training Schools a 
in Minneapolis, established last August, is to see at once that a fea- i 


* 


«pre, 


~ 
— 


ture of distinction and excellence rests in the course offered the hos- 4 
pital apprentices, preparatory to their work aboard Uncle Sam’s id 
In May, Commander Warren J. Terhune, U. S. N., commandant 9 

of the station, will send the second hundred men, qualified for 7 
pharmacist’s mates, to duty somewhere on the Atlantic coast or at a 
sea. The first hundred, not a few of them destined for service with 3s 
the Marines in France, have been, since January, actively engaged in a3 
nursing our incapacitated bluejackets. i 
“There is not one thing that I have been asked to do,” appre- rae 
ciatively wrote one of the “graduated” hospital apprentices to a =| 
nurse who had instructed him at Minneapolis, “that I can’t do better 4 
than it is usually done. On my first case I prepared and administered ij 
hypodermics, did charting, took temperature, pulse and respiration, 4 
gave alcohol sponges, baths, care of the mouth and teeth, used hot 
water bags and ice caps, and cooked certain forms of diet.” 1 
Such a statement is no ordinary testimonial ; it is a tribute. 


The American Journal of Nursing 
For the first month of the four months’ course, the teaching is 


dergraduate nurses, and the latter 
clinics where the sailors obtain practice in diagnosing and 
cases in dermatology and eye, ear, nose and 


how to roll, the principal turns, starting, and the requisites for ending. 
The apprentices practice upon one another, beginning with the gaunt- 
let styles, tips covered and uncovered, then the spica of thumb. For 
two-inch widths they learn the spiral reverse and figure 8, upper ex- 
tremity. Next the same kinds for foot and leg, two and one-half 
inch, and the Barton, double oblique of jaw, and recurrent head. By 


four-tailed group: occiput® vertex, and neck. 
rounded off by demonstrations in adhesives 

work has proven so engaging to several of 
expressed a wish to become specialists in it. 

a man “must be some kind of a specialist or bust.” 


confined to the medical school, including the institute of pathology, 

the college of dentistry, and the institute of anatomy. There are 

lectures and recitations, then supplementary experience in the labora- 
: tories and dispensary. It is held that this preliminary knowledge is 

indispensable if the corpemen are to grasp comprehensively the funda- 
} mentals of practical nursing as given at the University Hospital dur- 
N ing the three final months. During this time the men have a course 
| of lectures and experimentation in pharmaceutical chemistry, minor 
surgery and first aid, anatomy (with weekly practice in dissecting), 
: physiology and hygiene, bacteriology, and the principles of dentistry 
in normal conditions. 

When the nursing instruction begins, the advanced correlative 
training in the foregoing subjects is given chiefly in the mornings, 
| while one or more divisions of the sailors (five divisions of twenty 
@ men each) are engaged in hospital work throughout the afternoons. 

14 This teaching is directed by Louise M. Powell, superintendent of 
— nurses, by Marion Vannier, assistant superintendent, and Gertrude 
| Thomas, dietitian. They are aided by a staff of head nurses and un- 

| school 
if The course in bandaging, conducted by Miss Powell, is in six 
1 lessons, each lesson covering one and one-half hours. The first lesson 
i” embraces the fundamental facts of the art, preparation of bandages, 
4 this time many of the bluejackets can wield the gauze as expertly as 
1 they used to throw lariats (it happens that to date all of these students 
1 have been detailed to Minneapolis from the far western states). Pro- 
a ceeding to the more difficult types, Miss Powell teaches the crossed 
14 one eye, both eyes, and the mastoid, followed by the Velpeau, includ- 
ing the spica shoulder, triangle as Velpeau, triangle sling, hand, foot 

| and cap. The last sorts learned are the handkerchief head and the 

| the course is 
casts. This 
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How Bluejackets are Taught 641 


In a room at the University Hospital Miss Vannier gives ten 
demonstrations in practical nursing. After observing each Monday 
the methods employed, the corpsmen put in the rest of the week in 
the classrooms or wards where, in sections of five or ten, they re- 
ceive individual supervision at the hands of the assisting head nurses. 
The demonstrations are given before fifty men at a time, in periods 
of an hour and a half duration, and after some ground has been cov- 


As may be supposed by the profession, the first lesson in prac- 
tical nursing is bed making, with and without the patient, to make 
the bed tight, and “smooth as a billiard table.” To help win the war, 
however indirectly, convalescents volunteer boisterously to pose for 
of the sailors’ instruction. Use of the back rest is shown, 
the cradle, the air cushion, pillows, pads, cotton rings, and 
Then they learn to compute a hypodermic dose, for example, 
get a sixtieth out of a fiftieth,” and the technique for pre- 
injecting the drug. The second lesson takes 
special care of the back, preparation 
medicines, and taking of tempera- 
Convalescents who wish their recovery 
speeded up (or would you say retarded?) are sent into the ward at 
the mercy of the sailors. The next demonstration goes on with special 
care of mouth and teeth, washing the hair in bed and treatment for 
pediculosis, disinfecting excreta and bedding, preparation of speci- 
mens, and charting. Then comes, of course, the “hot and cold” lesson, 
compresses, turpentine stupes, mustard foot baths, mustard plasters, 
flaxseed poultices, hot water bags and ice caps. Those preparations 
which require “cooking” are made by the corpsmen in a side kitchen 


F 


: 


Preparation for operation, the ensuing subject, is of the highest 
interest to the bluejackets because it introduces them to their pros- 
pective duties as actual surgeons’ assistants. Their morning work in 
the medical school has by this time familiarized them with anesthesia 
and antiseptics, the particular anatomy, physiology, hygiene, and 
physiologic chemistry, with the result that every apprentice is eager 
to supplement his knowledge in the operating room. Moving and lift- 
ing the patient to stretcher, preparation of the ether bed, post- 
operative care, turning and lifting the patient in bed, and getting him 
up in a chair constitute the technical points taught. Opportunity is 


. ered, demonstration quizzes too are held, to check up the work which a 
has been carried out in the wards. 9 
and are straightway taken into the ward and applied. Likewise there 4a 
is classroom work separately for sections of five men in such details a 
as hypodermics and charting, so that the important sub-topics are 7 
learned unforgettably. 
| 
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provided for the sailors to “scrub up” for operations, and to assist 
materially, under the watchful eye of the nurses attending. 


The course proceeds with expression of stomach contents, lavage, 


gavage, irrigation of eye, ear, nose and throat, and instillation of 
drops, then the pneumonia jacket and the Priessnitz compress, cold 
spenge to reduce temperature, cold pack, hot pack or sweat bath, and 
inhalation. The internes follow with demonstration of enemata, 
enteroclysis, catheterization and bladder irrigation, shaving of 


patient for operation, application of perineal dressings, and precau- 


six lessons, with a total of nine hours’ schooling for every sailor. 
Similarly, too, the corpamen are taught in sections of twenty. 


— 
tions in care of venereal cases. The next lesson shows preparation 
for venesection, lumbar puncture, hypodermoclysis, paracentesis of 
chest and abdomen and the application of abdominal binders. Con- 
cluding this broad course, in the tenth demonstration are embodied 
teehnique for clean and soiled surgical dressings, Buck’s extension 
and the use of sand bags, and the operation of sterilizers and tanks. 
Miss Thomas’ schedule of instruction for the invalid cookery 
classes extends over the same period of time as the work in bandaging, 
Naturally the first lesson is on theory, with rudimentary definitions, 
: food classifications, caloric values, chemical and mechanical digestion, 
points to be observed in service of food, general care of laboratory 
materials. Beginning with liquid diet the men prepare peptonized, 
albumenized and farinaceous beverages, ice cream (which they eat 
very rapidly), eggnog, junket, broth, gruels and the like. For semi- 
| solid diet they are given the cookery of cereals, cream sauce, cream 
| soups, eggs, milk toasts and the simple desserts. Since each blue- 
jacket is provided with a stove, utensils, and his own ingredients, 
individual skill can be judged. (Such a method, made possible by 
: abundant facilities, is obviously the keystone of the entire training.) 
In light diet the cookery of meat and vegetables is taught, scraped 
! beef, chops, fish, baked fruit, and the dependable baked potato. Steak, 
mashed potatoes and other vegetables, and farinaceous desserts are 
| given for general diet. 
| There's only one trouble with this cookery course,” said one of 
3 the sailors as he swallowed a large charcoal tablet, they ought to 
| give it to us during the lunch hour.” 
One course, and only one, is not taught by nurses or by medical 
professors. It is the work in clerical procedure, presided over by a 
chief mate. Here the corpsmen learn to write up the binnacle 
list, morning report of the sick, monthly statement to the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, and orders for supplies. Concurrent with 
| this work is a series of lessons in sick bay management. 


INSIDE A CAMP WINDOW 


By MAYME E. WILLIAMSON, R. N., ARMY NURSE CorPs 
California Base Hospital, No. 30 


Of course we were bound for France or to that great “Some- 
where, Over There,” and anyone who thought we were not was quite 
mistaken. But there is many a slip twixt the cup and the lip, as you 
see, for one night I was arriving late for French class and wondering 
how to explain my missing the previous boat, when all of a sudden I 


gram. was that in two days we marched out of Uncle Sam's great 
guest house and boarded a boat for Jersey City and that was the end 
of our sea-faring, we did not even get seasick. 

Of course there were trains going south and we took one, every 
one of us, sixty-five strong. We were not exactly going to a funeral, 
but something on that order. After a while our dear Chief came to 
us and shook hands and said au revoir and God bless you. Her face 
looked sad for we were her “steen” children and we were going in 
five different directions. Fifteen of us got off at Baltimore and the 

the steps of the train and the back end of cars and 
everywhere visible and sang, “Pack up your troubles in your old kit 
bag and smile! smile! smile!” We started out for Camp Meade and 
had a wreck on the way, but we smiled, smiled, smiled. 

We arrived late at night and all of the nurses stayed up and gave 
us a right royal welcome. We had already made up our minds be- 


actually came true. We were met by a motherly sort of lady with a 
drawly, sweet southern accent and she said, “Girls, would you all like 
to stay in bed tomorrow morning and rest, as your trunks are not 
here?” We all shouted “Yes” in chorus, for we were tired. You know 
getting equipped, studying French and chasing sub-trains (not subma- 
rines) is strenuous work. She took us, amid shouts of “Hail California 
nurses,” and “Welcome to our city,” etc., to our room,—not rooms. 
There were thirty-five hospital beds in the ward, our dormitory, two 
dressers and a chair now and then. We looked like patients when we 
were all tucked in and it didn’t matter in the least if someone wanted 
the window shut and you wanted it open, or someone wanted it open 
and you wanted it shut, or if they knocked your hat on the floor when 
643 


7 
spied a messenger boy holding a telegram for our Chief and I took it 4 
and marched boldly into the class-room thirty minutes late and when % 
she read it, well, anyway, she never did ask me why I was late. You 4 
know we are always punctual in the army. The finale of the tele- 4 

12 
fore reaching Camp that we were going to have hot biscuita, colored 1 
waitresses and southern hospitality and sure enough that dream a 
it 
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they were trying to find a place to say their prayers, or if 
your shoes on tomorrow morning instead of their own, or 
wanted a bath right away quick and you got it in two or three 
Oh, no, these were trivial things. We were joyful and 
were going to be up and doing. It would not be “Over 
it would be with our American boys just the same and we 
to be of service anywhere. And this was our first night 
When we sailed away into the oblivion of sleep, our dreams 
pleasant and our prayers were happy for the soldier 
breath of pines in the snow-covered camp. 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, two of the nurses 
off duty trudged into No. 9 loaded with goodies from the canteen, 
oranges, sandwiches, crackers, milk and cookies, a feast fit for the 
gods. This was our breakfast in bed and the end of a pe 
dream. Very soon our trunks arrived and we began to unpack them. 
We put our necessary articles of present and future need under our 
pillows, under our mattresses, and hung the rest up on the floor. It 
was great fun. Ward 9 took on the immediate appearance of a second- 


117477 175 


had baths in a long time for there had not been enough nurses. After 
we would get them all fixed up, nice and comfortable, they would start 
singing or whistling, “I don’t want to get well for I have a wonderful 
nurse.” They sang it morning, noon and night, until I began to wish 
somebody would write another one for them to change off on once in 
a while. We had some very sick patients in contagious wards but 
fine courage was displayed. 

If the soldiers of the Rainbow, Empire and other divisions of the 
Sammies show as much bravery in combating the foe as the sick 
Liberty Boys showed in getting well, there will be great victory soon. 
They were impatient to get well so that they could lick the Kaiser. 
They never complained, no matter what they had to eat, and some- 
times they did not have very good things, but they were thoroughbreds 
and we nurses just loved to nurse them for we felt we were doing a 
big bit to win victory. The boys amuse each other with their efforts 


at rhymes, 


A sweetheart Marie 
Wrote a soldierie 
And asked if he 
Was a public-ee 
Or a privatee. 


hand clothing store. We fairly flew into our uniforms, so eager were 

we to investigate the big pine, summer-resort-looking, buildings. 

There were miles of halls to go through before one reached the ward 

numbers. You may be sure the boys were glad to see us for every 

3 new nurse meant a new bath and better care. Some of them had not 
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Inside a Camp Window 647 
Irish Mickie, a mumpie, in Ward E wants pay rollee for wifie, not a dam 
centee in monthsie, and so this is the way Irish Mickie is pestered in Ward E. 


We let them have their fun and tried to cheer them up and some- 
times they needed to be cheered up. 

One day I ran onto a strange case. I knew he was not considered 
to be very ill but he seemed to have lost his grip and for no reason 
whatsoever he was actually standing on the brink of going west. So 
I said to him, “Mr. ————, do you not want to get well and go over 
to France with your comrades?” and no sign of response from him. 
So I said, ““You know in a few days when you get a little stronger you 
will have a furlough and go to see your folks.” He looked slightly in- 
terested, so I ventured farther and said, But you won't if you do 
not try harder, you are not very ill, you should be sitting up now, 
please make up your mind to get well quickly.” The next day he was 
fine and all he needed was arousing. He continued to gain and in 
a few days he was so full of pep that everybody in the ward was 
laughing continuously at his jokes. He was possessed with super- 
fluous energy after he was aroused, until it became very hard to sub- 
due him. He did not like baths. One day I was to give him one and 
he begged off, saying he was too cold. The next morning he knew he 
would surely get one, so he asked the night nurse to give him a clean 
pair of pajamas and she gave him a gaudy pair with a coat of violet 
shade and pants of pale green and he was surely dressed up. When I 
arrived with his bath water he told me Martha Washington had given 
him a bath and I thought he had grown delirious. So I said, “Well, 
pray, who is Martha?” and he said, Oh, Martha, she is the night 


at six a. m.,” and with that he tossed back the cover and displayed 
those wonderful gay colors. So that night I 

“Why did you give M@—— a bath so early in the morning?” and she 
replied, “I did not.” So we arranged that she should tell him there 
was a bath ordered at twelve o’clock that night, etc., and he got a 
real bath that next morning, a sure enough one. So the psychology of 
it was this, that he did not die because he got cheered up first. And 
we have to do a lot of that, especially “Over There,” they say, and we 
are going to do it, for it is worth while, for the boys are everything. 
God bless the boys, the khaki-clad boys, the Y. M. C. A. and every- 
thing that is good for them. 

Arise, nurses, and join us. Your country calls you. That is the 
cry and are we going to be less ready to answer than the men, our 
brothers, are to answer the bugle call? Of course not, we are going 
to do our share. General Gorgas wants 30,000 nurses and this our 
glorious opportunity has come and never before in the history of the 
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nurse, she gave me a bath and dressed me up for George's birthday 
34 
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world have we women, nurses, played such a wonderful part in time 
of war. Florence Nightingale created the profession of nursing out 
of the chaos of the Crimean War and we are going to create a greater 
profession, a higher standing for nurses out of the chaotic conditions 
of this world war. Every woman who is not a nurse envies us. The 
society ladies and women of position and affluence would love to take 
our places and nurse their loved ones, only they do not know how. We 
know how and it is great to fill the most important position, an aid 
to humanity, in a hospital ward of the upside down world of today. 
I would not be anywhere else. Everything we do in the Army is in- 
teresting, especially now that we must help, we women, nurses, to do 
our share in creating a new world, that in which brother-love rules. 


PATRIOT OR SLACKER? 
By Mary H. HuMPHREY, U. S. N. 


| If patriotism means anything to American men and women, it 
must mean, at this time, surrender of self-interest, and an earnest 
desire to serve one’s country in whatever capacity an individual is 
best prepared. To the nursing profession, this patriotism should 
have the same appeal that it has to every able-bodied man. All 
graduate nurses should feel it a duty to their country to offer them- 
selves to one of the three branches of the national service, the Army, 
the Navy or the Red Cross. To do this may involve financial loss and 
more or less self-sacrifice, but it is the one service nurses can best 
render their country and the need for those services is so great that 
all who indifferently neglect to offer themselves must be classed with 
the “slackers.” : 

To serve at the front is a great privilege and a wonderful ex- 
perience, but no greater or more wonderful, from an humanitarian 
standpoint, than to serve in the hospitals of the Naval Stations or 
in the Army Cantonments. The patients in these hospitals are largely 
young men, who in the hardening process incident to the change in 
living conditions in the camps, as compared with the comforts and 
luxuries of their home life, succumb to the attacks of the various 
germs which are found to prevail where so large a number of men 
are massed together. 

They need more careful nursing at this period in their military 
career than later, when nature has been fortified by severe muscular 
exercises, plain nourishing food, and the body hardened by exposure. 

The urgent need, as expressed recently by the Surgeon General 
of the Army, for 5000 nurses to volunteer for service, should inspire 
every nurse with such patriotic fervor, that more than the number 


called for will respond. 
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DUTY AND DIVERSION IN GUAM 


By FREDERICA BRAUN 


The Naval Hospital in Guam differs from any other hospital in 
the Naval Service. Officers and their families, civilians, enlisted men, 
and the natives of the Island, all depend on the United States Medical 
Corps and Nurses for medical care and attention. There is a small 
private hospital, “Susanna,” (in part endowed and also supported by 
fees from the patients); a ward for enlisted men, and two native 
wards, one for men and boys over ten, and the other for women and 
children. 

The hospital is situated in a beautiful part of Agana, the capita! 
of the Island, with a population of five thousand natives, and about 
one hundred Americans. On one side of the hospital are the Plaza 
and the Palace, the home of the Governor of Guam, always a Navai 
Officer ; and the Government offices. The Plaza is a very large grass 
acreage, with many cocoanut palms, a band stand, tennis courts, and a 
wonderful view of the hills and mountains. Guam has many hills 
and a few mountains and waterfalls, with good roads of coral forma- 
tion. 

The nurses’ duty in Guam is varied and interesting, and is an 

excellent field for the nurse who has had or desires experience in 
public health and welfare work; there is also experience in tropical 
diseases. From thirty to forty children are always having “the treat- 
ment”; as fast as one set is ready to go out, another comes in. The 
treatment lasts from ten days to three weeks, and while the children 
are there they are examined very much as we would examine school 
children in the States, and if there is need, tonsils and adenoids are 
removed. These children are very bright and we hope much from 
future generations in Guam. When the Americans first took the 
Island, in 1898, the mortality from child-birth and among infants was 
appalling. A training school was started by the Medical Corps for 
native nurses; since the Navy Nurse Corps was established, part of 
the duty in Guam is to train these young women as midwives! They 
do remarkably well in this line and are trained so well that if any- 
thing abnormal occurs, they rush their patient at once to the hospital, 
sometimes by auto, sometimes on stretcher and very often in bull carts, 
occasionally in fish nets. 

As a race, the Chamorros are superstitious and have been taught 
that an evil spirit will get them if they leave window or door open at 
night, so they sleep with everything tightly closed and as the houses 
are most primitive, having usually but two rooms with the entire family 
sleeping on the floor on straw mats, imagination can supply the air 
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“or lack of it.“ Tuberculosis claims many victims and this is anoth 
evil we are controlling by educating the people, and through the in 
telligent children, the housing conditions will be improved. 

There are queer accident cases; such as injuries from being gore: 
by caraboas, falls from cocoanut trees causing unusual fracture com- 
plications, also there are serious infections from fish bites. A large 
number of the natives have gongosa, and the children have a disease 
named yaws, both of which respond quickly to treatment. The ward 
for enlisted men is always filled and the operating suite is complete 
with all that is needed for any case. At the Susanna Hospital the 
families of the officers are given treatment for which they pay. 

Quarters have been rented by the Government and all the nurses 
live together. The usual eight-hour system of duty is in force, unless 
an emergency arises when all cheerfully do “extra duty.” 

For amusement and recreation there are tennis, swimming, auto 
riding, walking, dances, and moonlight picnics. Every afternoon 
autos run from Agana to Peti for swimming; the water at Peti is 
deep and still and fine for that sport, and the sunsets are wonderful! 
Dances at Dorn Hall are held every week with music by the Marine 
Band. The picnics are the best kind of fun, the moonlight is wonder- 
ful, shining on the white beach, and the sea sounding on the reef; 
there are good things to eat and drink, and we usually end with songs 
and a big bonfire. The nurses join the tennis club and the courts are 
of the best, even the balls are picked up and brought to one by the 
little native boys; and the “walks” just as the sun goes down and the 
darkness comes! The darkness comes in the tropics quickly,like a 
curtain let down, no twilight. In the natives’ houses appear candle 
lights or tiny lamps and the white roads and beach gleam against the 
dark palms, it is like a fairy land, and creates a spell not soon for- 
gotten. 

On night duty one hears the sea all the time, and every other sound 
is stilled; early in the morning, before it is light, the natives go slip- 
slip to church, a never ending procession it seems. The singing in the 
church, and even the service, can be heard; then quickly comes the 
wonderful sunrise. 

There is the excitement of transport day, with its freight of mail, 
magazines and packages, and the people coming ashore from the trans- 
port; we are glad to see new faces and most of all new clothes! All 
these things keep one satisfied for a reasonable time and one really 
learns what it means to love one’s country in this Island spot. Our 
hearts are thrilled when the band plays “colors,” and our beautiful 
flag comes down, while everyone, as far as eye can see, even the 
smallest native child, stands “at attention.” 
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CAMP DEVENS, MASSACHUSETTS 


By JANE G. MOLLOY 


And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and establish thou the 

Camp Devens is named after General Devens, of Civil War fame. 
It is in the 76th Division; up to the present instant it has adopted no 
nickname. Its development is a feat of engineering. Within three 
months a Wensely wooded stretch of country was changed into a 
modern city. 

The camp is spread over 10,000 acres; twenty miles of road were 
laid; four hundred miles of electric wiring were done; and sixty miles 
of heating pipes connected, all in less time than is ordinarily taken to 
build our municipal buildings. 

Figures will not give an idea of the camp as a whole; neither, 
as far as I know, will anything else. It is a little world that one 
must see for herself. The hospital itself is a little town. Its corridors 
measure three and one-half miles. They are enclosed, and each is 
named or numbered as are streets in a well-laid-out town. The wards 
are numbered just as are houses in a city block. These wards are 
well lighted, well ventilated, well heated and well filled. 

The nurses’ quarters might be described in the same words. We, 
the nurses, received much unmerited sympathy during the winter. In 
the hospital and quarters the mercury never fell below 65 degrees, F., 
although in the open it fell as low as 35 degrees below zero. Friends 
who came to sympathize, went away envying us. 

Our quarters are very comfortable, considering that we are at 
war. It is true, we are crowded, but we have a delightful living room; 
a good piano; a cheerful tea table, well supplied with everything 
needed; a goodly supply of reading matter, calculated to satisfy a 
wide range of fancy; and, take it all in all, it would be hard to find 
just cause for complaint. - 

Military life, especially in a training camp, is so different from 
the everyday life of a civilian, that there is no ground for comparison. 
Even the lansuage is different. Indeed, “What is that in the vernacu- 
lar?” is no unusual question. 

If I wished to be facetious, I would say that the bugle sounds 
the military note in the Army. I have heard the bugle defined as a 
musical instrument that tells you what to do, and when to do it, for 
instance: 
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I can’t get em up—I can’t get 
morning. I can’t get em up—I 
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“First Call” tells you to get up, and this is how it does it: 
: “Awake—awake—it’s time to get up—to get up—to get up.” 
) Then “Reveille” : 
t get em up—I can’t get em 
ö up at all. The Sergeant is worse than the private, and the Captain 
is worse than em all. I can’t get em up, etc.” . 
7 
Then the ever welcome “Mess Call“ 
t 
— ͤ— HNPb. ð. —ñ——'ꝛ., —äü—üU—üäͤ 
t 
The sweetly solemn Church Call“ ‘ 
4 
A 


— — 


The duties of Army Nurses are such as are usually performed by trained 


nurses in civil hospitals of like general character.—M. M. D. 


If there were no patients, there would be no need of nurses. 
Ido not believe that any nurse is ever “overworked” in the Army. 
This is due to the fact that the nurse is completely and gloriously “off 
duty” when she leaves the wards. The nurse taking her place as- 
sumes the responsibility, to be relieved in turn at a given hour. 
This complete dropping of all responsibility, and the opportunity 
to relax and enjoy the interval between the hours of duty, has much 
lime tree. 


The air of London is so charged with deadly acids that the lime tree alone 
flourishes there, for the reason that it sheds its bark each year, thus casting off 
the defiled garment.—Newell Dwight Hillis. 

There is no dearth of entertainment in a military camp. There 
is something going on at all times. It is work for the company to 
“drill,” but it is entertainment for the observer. I have yet to see a 


play staged that can compare with the “Awkward Squad,” as a laugh | 


producer. Many will be surprised that most of the best plays of the 
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season have been produced at our camp theater. The Boston Sym- 
phony Company gave one of its finest concerts here during the winter; 
and the “movies” are always to be seen. 

And yet, above, around, and behind all this, the great, the 
stupendous work goes on: the training of brawn and muscle, of mind 
and will, of all the country’s manhood, that we may win the great 
fight; the fight of right, of justice. I say we because this is the time 
for the womanhood, as well as the manhood of our country, to show 
the material of which it is made. The Army changes no one, it simply 
proves what we are. To quote Newell Dwight Hillis again: 

Nature permits no flower or fruit to conceal its real self. The violet frankly 
tells its story; the decaying fruit frankly reveals its nature. 

“But the strongest man needs to ‘await occasions.’ The essence 
of all good work is timeliness,” and this is our time—our opportunity. 
The time for, “Oh, if I were only a man!” is passed. Vast issues are 
involved. The world is not all a man’s world. We have our part; 
and now is the time to “play well” our part. Our country needs our 
skill, our gentleness, our patience; all the virtues that centuries have 
stored up in us. Our womanhood is called upon for its “gentleness 
that is not weakness,” its gentleness which is controlled strength; for 
its energies wisely trained, wisely used. The test of all great work is 
the ease with which it is done. | 

As I began with a quotation, let me finish with one from “The Man 
Without a Country”: 

Remember, boy, that behind all these men you have to do with, behind officers, 
and government, and people even, there is the Country Herself, your Country; 
and that you belong to her as you belong to your own mother. 


JOIN THE NAVY AND HELP SAVE OUR BLUEJACKETS! 
By Mary J. McCLoup 


You will never regret any sacrifice that you may make in taking 
this advice. Sacrifice is the slogan of the day. Our American boys 
have given up positions, pleasure, and home in exchange for priva- 
tion, loneliness, perhaps sickness and untimely death; all for 
patriotism. It is our duty as nurses to keep these boys from the 
clutches of that grim spectre, death, so far as we are able. How gladly 
should we answer our country’s call to service! Let us not stop to 
analyze the conditions of this or that Naval Hospital, nor to think of 
the financial value of our service, but let us give freely and cheerfully 
of our wealth of knowledge and experience to the cause of humanity. 

In the northwestern corner of the United States of America 
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there is a very attractive Naval Hospital, situated on a hill studded 
with stately pine trees, from which can be seen a beautiful panorama 
embracing snow-capped mountain ranges; Puget Sound, that pic- 
turesque inland sea with its irregular coast line, and the artistic towns 
built upon the hillside along the shore. In this pleasant environment 
fifteen congenial Navy nurses are endeavoring to do their “bit” work- 
ing cheerfully in the wards, operating room, laboratory, or wherever 
they may be assigned by the most considerate of commanding officers. 

The routine duties of a Naval Hospital are the same at all posts, 
we instruct the hospital corps men in the care of the sick, both prac- 
tically and theoretically, in the same manner that we would teach 
pupil nurses in a civilian hospital, and the more conscientiously we 
do our duty as instructors, the larger the area over which our useful- 
ness will spread, as these hospital corps men go forth to the battleships 
with the instruction which we have imparted to them, and are the 
nursing medium in saving numbers of lives. In leisure hours, some 
of our number study French, with “preparedness” as their motto; 
others are musically inclined, practising on the mandolin, ukelele, and 
cther instruments; soon we may have a “Jazz” band of our own. Then 
the alluring attractions of the Sound, bathing, boating and fishing, 
help to enliven our spare moments. 

Entertainments are given at the Armory of the Navy Yard, where 
all may enjoy the best talent, and last, but not least, are the weekly 
dances chaperoned by the charming wife of the Commandant of the 
Navy Yard. 

Why not join our merry company? The U.S. N. Nurses of Puget 
Sound Naval Hospital will give you a cordial greeting. Perhaps our 
work has not the stimulus of the unusual which may be found by the 
nurses who have gone “over there” but the service is just as creditable 


and just as necessary. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A DIETITIAN IN THE NAVY 
By HARRIET S. GOULD 


I was assigned to the Naval Training Camp, San Diego, Cal., on 
February 8 and I am enjoying every moment of my work. The ready, 
willing codperation of the corps men makes work a pleasure, for every 
order in the diet kitchen brings the quick response “coming up” and 
a cheery obedience. A sense of humor in any one is the saving grace 
and it exists in large measure amongst the men and comes to the 
surface under the most trying circumstances, lightening many an irk- 
some task; for instance, one of the boys said this morning: “Boy, I 
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have discovered how to enjoy swabbing the deck. Just imagine that 
each stroke is a lick at the Kaiser, that makes it go easy.” 

I find the men are infinitely gentle with any sick patient and no 
trouble is too great for his comfort, but for the slacker on the sick 
list in the Navy, as in any walk of life, there is very little sympathy 
and the men soon make him realize that he is “in the Navy now,” 
where grumbling will not be tolerated and every man must cheer- 
fully and thoroughly do his part. 
who is trained for active service and does 

to her country’s call, is losing one of the greatest 
privileges of her life; the opportunity of doing her bit in a vital way 
and the advantage of coming in contact with the splendid spirit of 
the men in the service are blessings for which one will always be 


THE FORT BAYARD HOSPITAL FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


By Mrs. E. C. HAMILL 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Among the mountains of New Mexico, on an elevation of 6,300 
feet above sea level, is situated the Fort Bayard Hospital. This is a 
large hospital for tuberculosis patients from the Army, the Navy, 
and the Soldiers’ Homes all over the United States. The climate is 
perfect and the hospital is surrounded by most beautiful scenery. It 


in the sun like a great sea of diamonds. Within a few miles are the 
silver, zinc, lead and iron mines. The great landmark is a rock re- 
sembling a kneeling nun. 

When a patient is admitted to the hospital he is placed on light 
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is a very large place, comprising within its boundaries an officers’ 
row, nurses’ home, X-ray laboratory, officers’ hospital and mess hall, 
two large hospitals for the enlisted men, an operating room, drug 
room, large dining hall and main kitchen, with a trained nurse in 
charge. 
The female nurses are on duty in the hospital with the male 
nurses. Patients able to be up and about, living in tents and barracks, 
are cared for by the male nurses. Sleeping out of doors is encouraged, 
and the feeble patients at the hospitals have two beds each, one out 
of doors and one indoors, the latter used only during severe rain and 
sand storms. Patients have books, music, clubs, poolrooms, ball 
grounds, polo space, tennis courts and the recreation hall. Horseback 
riding, driving and hunting afford great pleasure, as do trips to the . 
mining districts. The large copper flats located to the north glitter : 
a 
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diet, his weight is charted and each week at a stated time he is 
weighed. The physician then decides whether he shows signs of im- 
provement and, if so, assigns the patient to the tent or barracks where 
he will have more freedom. Patients carry their paper sputum cups, 
and large cans are fastened everywhere on porches and verandas, 
where cups that have been used are deposited, and then at stated 
intervals the cups are gathered and burned. Rules must be observed 
as to rest, meals, sleep, exercise, and sun and cleansing baths. After 
breakfast all return to their beds until after the physician’s visit. 
After dinner, they rest on their beds until 3 p. m., then have an early 
supper and go early to bed. 

Very little medicine is given. Great attention is paid to the 
cooking and serving of dainty meals. Patients are encouraged to 
eat fresh eggs, drink good milk and eat butter plentifully. Lunches 
are served between meals, at 10 a. m., 3 p. m., and 8 p. m. Alcoholic 
beverages, as beer, wines, whiskey and brandy, are served only at 
meal times unless otherwise ordered by the physician. We saw 
splendid results from olive oil given in hot milk four times a day, in- 
creasing the oil from one teaspoonful to one ounce, after each meal 
and at bedtime. One patient gained fifty pounds in four months. 
Only the very purest California olive oil was used. 
were also obtained by serving malted 


The patients take a sun bath daily, the 
the sun’s rays until copper colored. Some wander 
off their clothing and then run, exposing the entire 
with good results. 

In each ward one can always find a hypodermic 


lungs. After a hemorrhage, for several hours no solid food is given. 

Of the hundreds of patients under observation no two are alike. 
About the nurses, we at all times 

we were isolated in the mountains ten 


stage or mountain wagon to bring the mail, or a 
in the ambulance, ten miles, on a Sunday. An hour spent in the X-ray 


| mix it as rich as he could drink it. Some patients were able to take 
| from eight to twelve raw eggs daily, besides the three meals. We 
| served the eggs in an ice cold glass with a little salt and pepper, a 

_ little lemon juice, or in wine, beer or whiskey, with a cracker. 
| exposed to 
the hills, take 
| | body to the sun 
| loaded with 
Py morphia, gr. , a filled ice cap, a bowl of crushed ice, a bowl of salt, 
14 and a bed rest, all ready for emergency in case of hemorrhage of the 
9 found pleasure in the thought of being able to cheer and make life 
1 more bearable for our sick, and felt repaid by the appreciation of the 

} patients in our care. Any one fond of nature and of a good horse 

i could not find it dull. There is the visit to the mines, waiting for the 
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room, a visit to the guinea pig farm or some simple enjoyment, such 
as making candy or cake in the nurses’ home, all made the time pass 
pleasantly. The nurses had a cozy home. Our dear chief nurse, Miss 
Unger, in charge at that time, always planning for our comfort, said 
one day, “It would be fine to have a piano.” So we decided to have 
one and pay so much on it each month. Then we decided that if each 
nurse were to pay a fine for using slang, soiling the tablecloth, or talk- 
ing “shop” at meal time, we could pay for the piano sooner. There 
was a great deal of amusement connected with this arrangement, 
especially when one of the nurses was anxious to entertain us with 
talk about her work in the hospital. When we had collected from the 
guilty nurses about thirty dollars, our chief nurse, in a letter to head- 
quarters at Washington, told of these facts, and in return a check came 
from the Surgeon-General for the piano and the advice to spend our 


times gave entertainments for us, which we all enjoyed and appre- 


HEROIC WOMEN OF FRANCE 
By ALONZO TAYLOR, M.D. 


My words are not powerful enough to do even scanty justice to 
the most heroic figure in the modern world, and of ages past, the 


to the women. Not only this, but they have stepped into the place 
of work animals; you can go into any section of France today and see 
magnificent, noble women hitched to the plough and cultivating the 
soil. All of the agricultural work rests upon their shoulders. The 
home, always an extremely efficient one, maintains a few old men, the 
wounded, and the tubercular. Uncomplaining, with high devotion, 


womanhood of France? This is the exact question that is involved in 
our substitution of other cereals in place of wheat. The women of 
France must be enabled to hold up the morale of the French soldier 
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money for books and other necessary things to improve our home. 
Then we sent to Chicago for a dainty set of dishes, some rugs and 
pictures. Now the nurses have as cozy a home as could be wished. 
We also had the friendship of the ladies of the post, who at various 
ciated. 
woman of France. Of the healthy men who are not in military 
service in France, practically all are engaged either in transportation 
or in the manufacture of munitions, leaving the agriculture absolutely — 
and an attitude that amounts almost to religious exaltation, the woman a 
of France bears the burden. Under present conditions, does it lie os 
within the heart of the American people to preserve and hold to every a 
convenience of our life at the expense of adding another burden to the 9 
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THE NAVAL HOSPITAL AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH 
| CAROLINA 
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: until next spring. The morale of the house decides the morale of the 
| soldier in the fighting line. We can do this by giving to them the 
: greatest possible freedom in their food supply, and of this, wheat is 
| the chief factor. 
: By I. Grace KLINE 
| The seamen’s training camp was established at the Charleston 
ö ard at the outbreak of the war. Sickness in 
| | of patients from the ships necessitated a naval 
} the highest ground, in a grove 
| ard, was selected and the 
| 1917. 
The buildings are of the 
pine, according to specifications 
) and Surgery, U. S. Navy Department. 
pacity for forty-two patients, constitute the 
| frequently increased by the addition of 
hundred, according to the prevalence of disease 
and the ships in port. 
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The wards are separate, with an exposure on four sides to the 
air and light. They are connected by covered walks, and a solarium, 
where the bed patients may be taken on their Gatch frames, provides 
ideal out-of-door treatment for those who need it. Operating rooms, 
specialty rooms, and laboratory occupy separate buildings. Mess 
halls, galley, store room and laundry and all the necessary adjuncts 
of a hospital, help to form an interesting group of buildings. The 
contagious unit occupies a restricted area. Mumps, measles, chicken 
pox, and occasionally scarlet fever, constitute the usual range of con- 


on. 

A large hall provides a class room for the corps men, and there 
is a recreation hall where entertainments are given for the hospital 
personnel and the convalescent patients. A pool room, canteen and 
barber shop are also in the building. 

The Commanding Officer and Executive Surgeon perform duties 
similar to those of the superintendent and assistant superintendent of 
a civil hospital. The Chief Nurse takes the place of the superintendent 
of a school of nursing; the nurses have charge positions in the wards, 
operating rooms and dressing rooms. The hospital corps men are 
the pupil nurses. 

The hours of duty for the nurse, in the naval hospital, are ar- 
ranged in three shifts, with time for “chow,” and ten hours for the 
night nurse. A regular routine is laid out for the day and for each 
day in the week, which uniformity prevails throughout the naval hos- 
pitals, and makes possible the accomplishment of much more work. 
The wards are in order at a certain hour for sick cal] and inspection. 
Sick call is made twice a day by the ward officer, attended by the nurse 
in charge, and the senior hospital corps man. 

The advantage of training in a home military hospital is soon 
recognized even by the nurse who “signed up for foreign service,” and 
the majority of the nurse corps settles down, happy in the service they 
are able to render, knowing that the men must be put in condition at 
home before they can “go over.” 

The work of the nurse is a diversified one, including teaching 
and supervising the nursing procedures of the hospital apprentices. 
Her opportunities for teaching are unlimited. Great restraint must 
be practiced also, not to assume too much of the nursing, in order that 
the apprentice may have all possible experience. The corps man is 
the only nurse on board the fleet, and in many instances the only 
representative of the medical profession on board many of the small 
boats. His sense of responsibility must be cultivated, and no oppor- 
tunity lost to put home the lesson. “Precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little there a little,” is the nurse’s duty to the apprentice. 


@ 
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The apprentice is required to have certain educational qualifications, 
and the corps today is filled with college, professional and business 
men. 


The patient, when convalescent, is also the nurse’s pupil, for he 
is responsible for the neatness and cleanliness of his bed and locker, 


as well as having some ward cleaning detail. The “Navy bed” must 
be made exactly, which the men soon learn to do satisfactorily. The 
work of the wards is done entirely by the convalescent patients and the 


The democracy of the Navy must result in a great leveling of 
social inequalities. Every man must do his share and no one is ex- 
empt. You ask a man if he knows how to clean windows, and he may 
say “No,” but he always learns and his breeding must be exemplified 
by the product of his work. He is made to realize that his efficiency 
is increased by his response to the “job.” The thoroughbred is not 
ashamed to show his thoroughness. 

Order, obedience and cleanliness are the first important lessons 
to instil. If “Order is heaven’s first law, and “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” then the Navy is near the celestial kingdom. Every one 
scrubs, and the weekly grand inspection is preceded by such a chasing 
of dirt as would put the Gold Dust Twins to shame. This inspection 


The status of the nurse, officially, is that of a head nurse in a 
civil hospital; professionally and socially, she is rated as an officer. 
It is difficult for the nurse to understand the justice of this ruling at 
first, when some of the finest timbre of our young manhood is of the 
enlisted personnel. Her own brother, friend, and sweetheart may be 
among them, and why, when she has no rank should she be subjected 
to officer’s regulations? When she considers that the mere restric- 
tion is a recognition of rank, though ever so meager, she usually rea- 
lizes that it is of too much professional value to treat lightly. In civil 


* 7 


corps men. The wisdom of occupational therapy is demonstrated and \ 

the men are happier being useful, as well as acquiring much good 

training. They often say, “Gee, I am glad my mother can’t see me, 

she’d discharge the hired girl when I go home.” 

impresses the nurse as a bit of camouflage at first, but the wisdoni 

of the procedure dawns on her with the knowledge that the attending 

discipline is instrumental in maintaining order. The sailor’s “liberty” 

is too coveted a privilege to risk losing the second time. 

life an intimate friendship is not desirable with one’s patients; so in 

military circles, reserve is a safeguard. Most of the patients are of 

the enlisted personnel. Cordial relations are desirable and possible, 

and the nurse is the confidant and adviser. The men are responsive 

creatures, sensitive to their environment, though stoical when “balled 

out,” and appreciative of the least interest evinced in their welfare. 
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The opportunities for personal influence are enormous and the nurs- 
ing care is often a minor part of the nurse’s duty. 

The Navy nurses’ home life is most pleasant. There are those 
among us whose natural and acquired interests attract, but all are 
friends with a community interest. Professionally we are equals and 
each one is rated by her individual efficiency. The chief nurse is 
connecting link between the staff and the commanding officer, 
with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Her responsibilities 
heavy and like the crowned head hers does not lie easy. 
presiding genius of the nurses, and on her devolves much 


eral atmosphere of the nurse corps, as well as the standard of nursing. 
The nurses’ quarters are the most desirable on the reservation. 
As the woman makes the home, so the nurse makes the quarters an 
abiding place. The cantonment hospital has its peculiar charm. The 
surroundings as well as the buildings are restful in the strangeness of 
their settings. The psychological influence of living in a grove of pine 
and live oak trees with the dog-wood blossoming in the month of 
March, and the song of the birds, is a compensation for many re- 
strictions. a 
The hours of duty are changed every week when possible, and ki 
the Saturday afternoon, after inspection, is the looked-for event of t 
the week. The afternoon nurse, who relieves at one o'clock, knows I 
that next week it will be her day. Each one has a month of night ' 
duty in turn. The coveted “48,” with liberty to travel anywhere J 
within a radius of fifty miles, stirs one to a study of geography in ‘ 
search of the most attractive spot on its circumference. 
When the nurses were called upon to part, finally, from one of 
their number, they were sad, but content that it is possible to die for | 
one’s country even in the womanly service of nursing. The military ) 
services held under the pine trees, in the full glory of the sun, made a 
picture pregnant with meaning. The flame of the scariet lining of 
the nurses’ capes against the white of the uniform gleamed like a 
symbol of sacrifice and the high uplifted countenances displayed de- 
termination to endure and to go over the top in the service regardless 
of the cost. 
The Princess Victoria, King George’s only unmarried sister, is 
assisting in the scheme to form a magnificent pearl necklace to be 
sold for the benefit of the sick and wounded. It is believed that gen- 
erous women of all the Allied nations, who are owners of fine pear! 
necklaces, will be glad to give one of their finest pearis to form a 
splendid and historic Red Cross necklace. 


‘REMINISCENCES AND FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 
ARMT SERVICE 


By AMELIA L. SMITH, R.N. 


To be of some personal service to my country, to accomplish some- 
thing in defense of our glorious flag, has been a lifelong desire. It 
has been one of the long, long thoughts of youth,” extending through 
many years, and when obstacles were cleared away so that it became 
possible to see that desire fulfilled, every effort was made to accom- 
plish the long cherished ambition. It was hoped that some way might 
be found by which I might be sent to the front, but when the oppor- 
tunity was given me to work near home, it was regarded as à call 
to arms,” and I gladly responded, arriving at Camp Devens through 
the fog and rain and mud of a chilly fall evening, the tenth of October, 
1917. Eleven other nurses were here, having arrived at intervals all 
that day. We were the advance guard of many more to follow. 

The nurses’ quarters were prepared for occupation only so far 
as sleeping accommodations were concerned, and partially equipped 
lavatories. But even so, we were greatly impressed by the gigantic 
tasks accomplished in the camp in a miraculously short time, and sur- 
prised at the commodious and comfortable quarters designed for us. 
We could see great possibilities in our new home, and only ordinary 
powers of imagination were required to realize that in a short time 
our convenience, comfort and general welfare would be amply and 
generously provided for, with comforts and even luxuries which, I 
am sure, were never before realized in an army camp. We had ex- 
pected and were prepared for deprivations, but shortly found our- 
selves enjoying all the conveniences of home. 

Having at first no dining room equipment, and no supplies or help 


out of the damp, chilly night. Taking my courage in my hand,” I 


proclaimed that I was looking for the Chief 
„ responded eleven voices as one. Then fol- 
lowed introductions and explanations and I was adopted into the 
circle. But we were as “sheep without a shepherd.” Through some 
delay the Chief Nurse, on her way from California, did not 


stepped forward 
“So are 


| 
| 
of 
of 
13 
ag! 
| 
in the kitchen, we were assigned to the officers’ mess for our meals. Ag 
To this place I was conducted, after having reported to the Command- 12 
ing Officer, as it was about time for dinner. Here were all the other 1 
nurses assembled who had arrived that day. I was expecting to meet i 
the Chief Nurse to whom I was to report for duty, and I felt some- 4 
arrive as soon as expected. 1 
673 
4 
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I have often wondered what the true feelings of the officers must 
have been to have their sacred precincts thus invaded by a company of 
women, as yet without occupation or organization. But if any felt 
annoyance they surely concealed it and gave us a most cordial and 
courteous welcome. The large open fire in one corner of the entrance 
room, sent out a most genial glow and grateful warmth as we came in 
out of the crisp air of the frosty October morning, or the cold, damp 
air of the evening. Its glowing heat reminded us of the faraway 
homes of our care-free life, and we were always welcomed to the 
coziest corners. 

It was something of a shock, at first, and seemed slightly in- 
congruous, that the conveyance from quarters to where we took our 
meals should be an ambulance. We would almost rather go through 
the rain and mud (and so become fit subjects for an ambulance) than 
to yield ourselves to it while we were still sound in body and limb. That 
impulse was of very short duration, however, for we very soon came 
to take pride in our chariot, and to feel a sense of proprietorship. 
Was it not of the Red Cross and were not we of the same order? It 


tion can 

the excitement and flourish of the starting and arrival of the stage 
coach of our — 9 ———— 
the 


was fitting that any Red Croas conveyance should proudly be accepted 
as our carriage of state. Later on, by order of the Commanding 
Officer, an ambulance was assigned to the nurses for a short time each 
day to convey them to Ayer, that thriving mart of commerce, that they 
might be enabled to make such purchases as every woman finds es- 
sential. What bustle and excitement as we prepared for this trip in 
the ambulance! How we feared it would get off without us and what 
a tragedy that would be, especially when the occasion was festive, 
| like a basketball game, or a play at Liberty Theatre! What narrow 
| escapes from being impaled upon the hooks! This calamity has never 
occurred, but those terrible hooks were menacing, and the imagina- 
even the horn was missing to proclaim our progress. 
| Twelve nurses, the first contingent, arrived at Camp Devens the 
tenth of October, and we vain-gloriously styled ourselves to others, 
| as they came straggling in, as “The Original Twelve.” We almost 
| thought we were as important in our mission, and as necessary to the 
; success of the cause, as were the “Original Thirteen” around which, 
Waterloos still to meet, and we now humbly realize that each is only 
one in one hundred and twenty-three. 
Our pleasantest reminiscences cluster around those first weeks, 
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we were still few, having the same experiences, the same diffi- 
hopes and fears. We drew nearer together in those 
each other better. We felt that we had a nearer 
upon the Chief Nurse when she came, than had those who ar- 
Those were the days and evenings of sitting around the 
our only source of heat, and discussing our experiences, 
to our conjectures, our wonderment, huddling together 
acquainted. "Twas there we gave expression to our fears 

dread of the new service, and the hope that we might be success- 
ful, to the determination to make our work, as a whole, so indispensa- 
ble that its value would be recognized. Here we gathered around our 
Chief Nurse to listen to words of instruction and guidance, as from 
one who had had many years of experience in Army Hospitals and 
methods. As we listened to words of help and elucidation, we felt as 
must the pupils of the olden time, “sitting at the feet of Gamailiel.”’ 
We have thus been guided into more comprehensive lines of thought 
and action, and educated into Army ways and methods, so that now 


eases, surgical, medical and contagious are cared for here much in the 


— 


4 
4 
17 
we are considering ourselves quite seasoned campaigners, and hope . 
we shall be able to do acceptable work, and meet emergencies * 
wherever the exigencies of the service may need our ministrations. +e 
The work in the cantonment hospitals, the daily routine, differs re 
little from that which obtains in civilian institutions. The same dis- 36 
* 
— — — — — — ———5— ᷣ ' ũ—ñ—— 
| 
“ 
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same manner as in the hospitals where we were trained. Probably 
there are proportionally no more accidents and emergencies here than 
in the ordinary general hospital of civil life. The conditions, however, 
differ in many respects, and we have to adapt ourselves to many new 
ways; but the differences would be hard to define in a lucid manner 


in a short paper like this. 


We see little of the military life of the camp; probably less than 
visitors who come for inspection purposes. An occasional company 
of soldiers passes the quarters on its way to the drill grounds, or 
sometimes on our walks we catch a glimpse of a company performing 
some military evolutions. We are too far away to hear the bugle calls. 
Sometimes, through the still, morning air, the sound of the reveille 
becomes audible, and the tones of trumpets, as the flag is raised or 
lowered, sound sweet in the distance. To see the flag flung to the 
breeze is always an inspiring sight; and what a sense of gladness and 
joy it brings to realize that, as yet, it is unmolested. When it comes 
down at sunset, a prayer instinctively rises from the heart that never 
a day may dawn whose sunrise does not greet the glorious emblem of 
our nation floating in majestic beauty over a land dedicated to free- 
dom, justice and honor. 

We, of the Red Cross Army Reserve, having answered the call 
of the nations in their great need, have no object in view but to 
serve where the need is greatest, well knowing that for us there are 
no honors save those which come from the consciousness of duty well 
done, there is no scramble for advancement or preferment; but only 
the desire to accomplish the tasks, great or small, given us to do, in 
the best possible manner ; that by so doing we may help to save a life, 
or restore to health one who has given himself for the service of our 
beloved country, and to the saving of a great principle in the re- 
establishment of the nations. We ask all who may, perchance, glance 
through these reminiscences to come into the ranks and help us. 
There is a great need ; the slaughter is terrific; the world is in travail ; 
there is a woman’s work to be done. There is no honor greater than 
this: to serve in the most momentous conflict of the ages. 


Arise—for the need is pressing, 
And you lie dreaming on; 

Your brothers are cased in armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each one has some part to play; 
The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of stern today. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES IN WAR SERVICE 


„R. N. 


By EDNA L. 
The following extracts from letters from nurses doing public 


health nursing under the auspices of the Red Cross, in cantonment 


—— — —2—ͤd 
—— — 
when a visiting nurse is able to do this work successfully, both be- 
cause there is no one but herself to do it and also because her previous 
training was well 


tue 

3 

When I came here on short notice six months ago, I had ie 

general visiting nursing. When I arrived I was informed that I ae 
I was, by that token, converted into a ce 

into a cook by being told that he is a cook, a 

around to find out what tuberculosis work co pe 

no such animal.” In other words, I ee 

was being done, but was to begin at the 1 

at anything even pointing in a 

nurse in town, who was supported by the 7 

when she had time. In addition, there was ie 

cases, but was unable to do anything f ha 
home if Patient No. 2 did not happen to be 4 
I began the work by calling upon the physicians, which 4 
few keep regular office hours, but I succeeded in intervi = 
Three had their office girls inquire very carefully if I were ig 
Red Cross before they would consent to see me. Most of 1 
and thought that there was a great deal of tuberculosis here 5 
being reached by the physicians after the hopeful stage was 1 
found it most discouraging to try to do anything for the a 4% 
was no sanatorium near home and the state sanatorium had 55 
list that such patients as would consent to go so far from a 
fore there was a bed for them. Home care had proven very 1 
there was no system of follow-up work. Nearly all promised their codperation in 1 
the work. The colored physicians were deeply interested, speaking especially of 1 
the problem of house infection, i. a., one tuberculous family would move out and a 
healthy one move in only to become infected, and this process would be repeated | 
over and over. They also said the prognosis was very bad with their people on 1 
n 
1 
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stibility and poor living cenditions, as well as the fact that | 
so loath to admit that they had the disease, 
igned to the venereal clinic which is run u | 
th Service and is considered one of the most i 

are two physicians in attendance, em; : 
th Service. I attended the clinic from 4 to 
rse who had been doing that work in connectic 
i by the Red Cross to do it and the follc 
nurse at about the same time, to ass 
y per cent of the colored people have 
tion is colored. I do not know t 
t I know it is high. 
s holidays I took the work of the visiti 
sation for two weeks; it seemed good 
again. 
mi: survey of the tuberculosis situat 
physicians, the Associated Charities, t 
reported to the Health Department 
t those who had died and whose families had 
cases of positive and suspected tuberculosis. 
ed lived in mill company houses, immediately 
closets (outside privies) in an unspeakable e 
> open wells from which the tenants received t 
a great shock to me, and still is, but it is such 
le think anything about it. One of these pat 
2 who, on account of failing health, had drift 
r, working irregularly. He was not at home 
me he had been spitting blood and if I didn’t 
l and see for myself where he had been spitti 
sr Tuberculosis Dispensary in the same bui 
and Health Department, using a stove-heated 
the usual store front and was partitioned 
light examining room in front, and back of t 
screened off two dressing rooms, leaving 
supply table and cupboards. The other ro 
i patients, had sixteen the next day, a 
forty a week, since. (We hold clinic on two «& 
schools in the morning.) So far the patients 
white and colored. 
nt I should like tuberculosis work as a steady d 
interesting and growing more so. I thank 
tedious trips I made taking suspected tuberc 
I felt I was so busy I couldn't possibly spare 
y eyes and ears open and cultivated so many 
somewhat unconscious of it at the time. 
idea of the scope of the work, I will give some ff 
report, as follows: Old cases, 44; new cases, 

cases, 85; dismissed cases, 40; total, 128. Of the dismissed c 

city, seven died, eleven were not tuberculous, ten were transferred 
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, refused codperation. I had 82 dispensary cases 4 
I do not give nursing care but turn over the bed- a 
nurses, there are two colored nurses employed by 4 

Service to give nursing care to the colored 4 
| 
do not sound large to Chic: oe 
> cover a scattered city of 55,( 1 
ch are outside the city limi 8 
of Chicago, the cars serving be 
minutes and we often have 1 1 
a call and do as much « Ay 
». Outside the heart of the 1 
k or a bit of pavement “ig 
snow and rain, which means m x 
stick and slip and sink way < * 
> up embankments and jump 1 
different, too. There are the 1 4 
cabins, most of which are ve i 
wide flush toilets which are 4 
the landlords to do any rer 1 
breads are baked by being f 
a cast iron lid. The dough . 
3 in front of the fire or on hc 7 
boiling and frying is done in 2 
as most of them are set upc 2 
1 beneath, only simple board 2 
re would be only a grate fire * 
tked waste of fuel as well te 
seem to be unknown. 1 
have four or five rooms; they 7? 
other houses built to rent, bu Bes 
s skirting the city, three or fc 1 
its own little village of hou 2 
0.00 a month. Only one of 1 
put in septic tanks for the < % 
> so this spring on account of 5 
the lodger, both male and fen Bi 
people, where it is much we 7 
I found a deserted colo * 
> children of eight and ten al 4 
three rooms, she and he 7 
temperatures and an active tuberculosis. I reported th 
Charities, who got after the father to support them, wi 1 
them up and carrying them to his old mother in the country. i 
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young colored man came to t 
by his doctor for a diagnosis. He proved to be an 
intelligent and codperative. I told his mot 
quite satisfactory sleeping arrangements 1 
along very nicely when I left, although the mot 
consumption when it wasn't in the family. 0 
cold shoulder and the old lady informed me t 
and she was going to take her baby (who 
only had a cold anyhow and she had got bh 
cure him without all that fuss and I didn’t 
there any more. 
little rosy-cheeked white boy came in last week and asked 
tuberculosis. I told him I’d have to let the doctor deck 
look as if he had, when he said very emphatically, “Well, t 
at the school looked at my head and I heard her say I had 
see we get good codperation from school nurses. One of my 
25 years old, who has worked in one mill regularly sinc 
laryngeal tuberculosis, which is rather common among 
as other forms. None of the mills here do any welfare 
that some of those in smaller towns near here do a good 
| work is done primarily to protect the soldiers and our 
have brought out some interesting facts. Two colored we 
one an old lady going blind, and the other with a 
was referred to the venereal clinic, where 
the other an open case of tuberculosis. Both 
In another awfully dirty home I found the 
Recently I went to the State Conference of Charities, where 
interesting section on public health nursing. The chairman of the 
Kentucky mountains. In our section on community nursing, st wa 
about ten public health nurses from all over the state, it was 
only the chairman and myself wore uniforms, although we were 
sorts of home work. There was an excellent general programme & 
| away with lot of respect for the work which has been started « 
) tempted throughout the state. 
Our uniforms have been the source of much speculation on the 
here who do not know about us. I was walking through 8 < 
day and heard one girl say to another, “She must be selling ä 
looked me over and said after a moment, “I reckon she must d - 
service uniform is of gray chambray and we wear white organdie 
aprons when the latter are necessary. 
| tell the nurses that if they are ever inclined to be impatient with the 
for not giving adequate relief promptly, just to stop and think of 
that they have an organisation of trained workers to appeal 
agencies and institutions, just 
is one state industrial school for 
no Juvenile Court, 
| no St. Vincent no Welfare, no convalescent homes, 
and no dispensaries. Last but by no means least, we have no 
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and big Visiting Nurse Associa 
with us, and in spite of it all, we are here, 
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tion working shoulder to 5 
ting our new work. a 
SECOND LETTER | 
ip stamp out a typhoid fever epidemic but or ; | 
her had done it for us, and for three weeks . 
county school nurse and have a Ford for my a 
interesting but it took me a long time to ; 
bout school nursing and I wanted to do visit ak 
am in schools where boys of 18, 19 and 20 in oy 
Fancy covering fifteen schools in five towns 1 
n addition to every other kind of inf eeti 24 
a small, congested area about a half ae 
yws 284 physical examinations, assistanc of 
re-dressings, 12 talks in schools, and onl 
nurse and an efficient home visiting | 
worth while and even in this short tin 
with it. 
THIRD LETTER 
were ordered to report for duty 
* was undertaken, as the Director of tl | 
. with local conditions. In acco 
@ survey of our sone as related to publ 
facts to concern us. 
a territory of five miles about the camp, 
eity of Spartanburg, 8. C., a cotton 
20,000 inhabitants in normal times, bt 
The population of the district outside 
cotton mill villages. There were 
laborers and tenants. | 
rd of Health and a full time Director o 
an aid toward solving many problems. 
as quarantine officer and clerk; she 
wuctive care. There was no county! 
facilities. A local physician made cl 
schools with an enrollment of about 
tion of schools was being done, but 
follow-up work had been undertaken. 
some cases of typhoid fever were repo 
nursing and instructive care, while ir 
milk supply. The 
repair. They were 
Needless to say, our Director actively ix 
dangerous wells at once, and arra 
it Other villages having typhoid e 
as far away as twelve miles. The Di 
my work we considered advisable, we 
in these communities. We had a tot 
typhoid. 
2d as =; 
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„ sea power, etc., for the soldiers. 


The soldiers at the front are asking more and more for education, 
looking forward to the time when the war will be over. The English 
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Witley opened its second session 
students. A branch for 
is crowded. 
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ing nurse and assistant, paid by the Red Cross, a 
th Servi¢e, and the City Health 
prily. We organized a Council of Social 
ir As this time we had the p 
at Supervising Nurse for the U. 8S. 
i by her and approved by our Medical | 
{ of all necessary equipment instead of 
© have nursing bags, large gowns, caps 
n necessary consisting of: tub, dish pan, 
‘ towels, one gown and cap, one pair of 
bag). We had a fairly good system of 
the regulation card which had been 
m of Public Health Nursing printed, 
ly part of the U. 8. Public Health 
pointed by that service and there was no line 
of the personnel were U. 8. Public H 
* no difference except by the uniforms. 
nw: and this made our work much more 
! about the beautiful country, that were 
a number of mestings and gav 
pr in the prevention and control 
ral service to the community and 
nd February we had a few cases 
ue This greatly increased our 
on cases. All reports of communicable diseases made 
office or to the U. S. Public Health office were turned 
isolated or quarantined, nursed or instructed, or 
found in our zone. As we went into the homes, we 
unattended or unreported. The school nurse 
many instances, we found direct 
reports to our Director were made, 
has been very delightful work as 
any condition requiring it and the 
and a venereal clinic are being 
| no doubt as to the benefit resulting to the community in these zones. 
| 
| 
soldier 
College, 


SKETCH OF A NAVAL EMERGENCY HOSPITAL 


* By JOSEPHINE TRIPPETT 
Nawal Reserve Nurse 


Perhaps the very greatest argument in favor of this branch of 


the importance of and the opportunity for 


our Unit was very fortunate for two reasons, 
to Pelham Bay Training Station, one of the 
largest and best of its kind; and because we are located just outside of 
the great metropolis and on a promontory of land surrounded by 
water and adjoining a country rich in beauty and history. | 

On entering the gates for the first time, one forgets the high 
barbed-wire fence which keeps the camp so isolated, and is impressed 
by the magnitude of the general plan. It is like a strange little city 
sprung up in the night. Winding cement roads lead to the many 
buildings, all long and low and gray. When once inside the gate, one 
is supposedly aboard ship and to get out one must have a shore leave, 


shore leave being only one of many Navy terms. | 
There are the post office, the guard house, the Y. M. C. A., and 


the canteen, the sailors’ barracks and the officers’ quarters, and over 
them all flies the flag, giving assurance and inspiration to all. One 
feels a certain trust and confidence in fine old Uncle Sam. 

The hospital section is quite a village in itself, built on the usual 
Naval T plan, and very unlike a civilian hospital. Each ward is a 


The work itself is tangent to any other kind of nursing. It seems 
very hard at first but after one gets used to the system, everything 
goes quite smoothly. Each nurse is in charge of a ward and is re- 
sponsible for everything in that ward, also the training of the hos- 
pital apprentices who are to be sent to sea. These boys must start, 
not gradually, as nurses in training, but as senior and junior men, 
consequently it is trying at the beginning. However, one finds the 
apprentices very willing and quick to learn, especially now that lec- 
tures and classes are held on schedule time. 

Every week the nurse changes the duties of the hospital ap- 
prentices and in this way each one learns the different kinds of work. 
For example, five men are sent to the surgical ward. The cases are 
about as follows: 3 empyemas, 10 fractures (from falling out of ham- 
683 


| 
a 
| 
nursing is that we are all so glad to be here! And I am going to try 8 
to tell you something of the life at a Naval Training Station, hoping a 
I may make you realize . *. 
4 
separate construction averaging thirty-six beds, and all buildings are | 
connected by covered board walks. 
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most of the patients convalesce at home. 

The shifts for the nurses are also changed each week and are 
as follows: 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., 8 p. m. to 10 p. m., and 10 p. m. to 8 a. m. 
In the work of supervising, instructing, and in helping to nurse the 
sick, the eight hours on duty soon fly by and then—what 


rounds from building to building is also a relief, and 


over the camp. Fire drills are held frequently, this being a 


camp whistle, upon which all officers report at their duty stations, 
the Executive Surgeon in charge. There are very definite rules for 
each building and these are thoroughly understood by everyone. The 
drills come often enough so that in case of real danger, the procedure 
will be smoothly carried on, without any questioning or confusion. 


overlooks the Bay. We knit 
to the Victrola. We have always 

Those on afternoon duty may 
or go shopping or walking, as the 
ing shift may take in the Y. 
the campus, or go to New Yo 
have a general pass in and out of the gate 
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mocks), 4 cellulitis cases, 5 hernias, 2 ruptured appendices, 3 
|} tonsilectomies, etc. One apprentice is put in charge and does the work 
| that a senior nurse usually has in a civilian hospital, such as dress- 
ti ings, instruments, and supplies; the next man has the medicines and 
| treatments; another the diet kitchen; the next two have either side 
1 of the ward. There are also convalescents detailed to help in the 
: ward work. As these men cannot leave the hospital until entirely well, 
‘| they are a great help. This is one of the main differences between 
Naval and civilian hospitals, as in all Naval hospitals the men must 
| be ready for duty upon being discharged, whereas in civilian hospitals, 
| | We have 
| hose, and in addition a large hydrant near the square court. 
| The nurses’ quarters are very comfortable and the rooms of 
| moderate size, neatly furnished. The heating and lighting systems are 
splendid and we spend many happy hours in the sitting room which 
| dance and sew, or listen 
| the latest magazines. 
| as long as they please, 
| them, while the morn- 
right here on 
3 and the theatre. We all 


Members of Naval Hospital Unit No. 3: Officers, Nurses, Hospital Corps Men 
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we like when off duty. There has been wonderful skating all winter 
and we expect to go bathing and boating soon. 

There is something for everyone here, the simple pleasures of the 
great out-of-doors, or the more lively gaiety of New York. I am 
glad to say many of us enjoy the former rather than the latter. There 
have been many celebrities here to entertain the boys, some of whom 
were Madame Louise Homer, Houdini of the Hippodrome and the 
President’s daughter. 

Last, but not least, comes the use of the “flivver,” which was 
given to the Unit for the personal use of the nurses, several of whom 
are very good chauffeurs. This little Ford serves as a grateful car- 
rier to and from the subway, as well as a pleasure vehicle. We ex- 
pect to see a great deal more of the surrounding towns now that 
winter is over and to go on picnics once in a while. 

To give an idea of the spirit of the boys and the current of good 
fellowship existent among us, here are a few examples: In one bed 
lay a Hebrew who had received great care in order to save his life. 
He was still very weak, but said with a smile, “Vell, you haf bean 
so vary gut to me, I am so glat, I gif de fife dollars to de Red Cross 
fer you.” 

A handsome young Virginian with an ancestry to be proud of 
remarked, “Befor’ ah came heah, ah rated a man by his position in 
society, but now ah judge him by what beats under his coat.” 

After washing two windows one cool winter day, it being Wednes- 
day in the Navy, Patrick blows into the office rubbing his hands and 
wiping his nose, “Sure lady, oi wouldn’t be doin’ dis fer me own mither 
if oi was livin’ ter home, but I’m in the Navy now.” 

And then there are times when one is so deeply moved and 
brought to the realization of the meaning of this Station and all other 
places of its kind. It is easy enough when the sun is out and 
boy is jostling the next fellow along, but in the 
guards on watch, the play of the search lights, and the flash 
blinkers from the wireless, then, one feels not quite so safe. 

Again, watch the sailors being shipped. They pass out 
gate, their sea bags on their backs, no one dares to speak, 
are too full. Whither do they go and whence return? We 
the muffied sound of many feet marching silently and solemnly 
the road. For a mile one can see the wide dark line and 
rhythm and the jangle of the rifles. Will they always march along a 

on 
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- country road? In Pelham? 


Once more, just imagine it is sunset The 
open space is dotted with the “boys in blue.” The band starts up 
the Star Spangled Banner, “Oh Say, Can You See?” Every man drops 
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task and stands at salute while Old Glory is brought down for 

You look up and see the Stars and Stripes waving in the 

Ah! slowly she lowers in majesty, “The Land of the Free, 
of the Brave!” 

the Red Cross gives us an opportunity to do our “bit” 

and we are doing it with all possible joy and willingness, 
feels grateful to have the chance right here, at Pelham 


THE VALUE OF A LABORATORY IN AN EXTRA- 
CANTONMENT ZONE 


By Emmy C. SNIVELY, R. N. 
Supervising Nurse, Red Cross Sanitary Unit, Number 5 


The day has long since passed when a physician can look at your 
tongue, feel your pulse, ask you where you feel badly, and then write 
a prescription. Modern medicine requires the result of a modern 
laboratory in diagnosing disease. The physician and nurse who have 
always had a laboratory at hand perhaps cannot realize what it means 
to smaller communities which have never had the definite knowledge 
and results one can thus obtain. 

A great many lay people have about as definite a knowledge of 
bacteria as the father who was engrossed in his newspaper when his 
small son asked, “Daddy, what is bacteria anyway?” After repeating 
the question, a habit children have, the father looked up and said, 
“Oh, just little wiggling bugs; in Germany they call them germs, in 
France they call them parasites, and in Ireland they call them 
microbes ; just bugs, son, just bugs.” I believe in the case of bacteria, 
“nationality” is one thing that would not count, but “family” would. 
It certainly makes a great different about the pedigree of the bug. 

Even the best diagnosticians do not depend upon clinical symp- 
toms, but find out absolutely by laboratory tests the family to which 
the bug belongs. | 
A ease came to my attention recently where a sick child was gone 


With each unit a laboratory is one of the first things deemed 
necessary, and one is established as soon as possible. 

When necessity demands, as it did in our extra-cantonment zone 
with a typhoid epidemic raging, the U. S. Public Health Service or 
the American Red Cross sends a laboratory car all equipped to take 
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over thoroughly by an able diagnostician. From clinical symptoms he 4 
thought the case poliomyelitis. The work in the laboratory proved it . 
meningitis. By this definite knowledge the child was saved. 4 
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care of all bacteriological work until the local laboratory can be estab- 
lished. With the accurate work of the laboratory, an epidemic of 
meningitis in the next county, which caused four deaths before the 
local physicians called for help, was controlled. 

Just today our door bell rang and a dear little voice said, “Are 
the Red Cross nurses here?” Upon being answered in the affirma- 
tive, the questioner held out flowers, fruit and candy and said, “These 
are for them.” It was the same little lad whom we had held in 
January for seven spinal punctures; no guess work about this case, 
every specimen was tested, not a dose more or less than needed. The 
result was beautiful. 


tures by the nurse is a very important part of her work, both for 
diphtheria and meningitis. 

The actual knowledge that is obtained in regard to milk is in- 
valuable. The finest laws in the world for pure milk would be as 
nothing, without the knowledge and equipment to keep tab on all milk 
sold in a city and checked up unceasingly. Samples of milk are col- 
lected regularly from the local dairymen, while on their routes, and 
systematic examination is made in the laboratory to determine their 
chemical and becteriological contents and value for infant feeding. 
Examination is also made to detect any adulteration, preservatives, or 
coloring matter which are so detrimental to the health and life 
innocent babies. 

Of all the routine laboratory tests, the simple enumeration of the 
number of bacteria in the milk tells us most concerning its general 
sanitary quality. A large number of bacteria in milk means that it 
is old, that it has not been kept cold, or that it is dirty. The number 
of bacteria in milk depends upon any one of these conditions. The 


of 
the milk inspector, and they also serve to confirm the conclusions ar- 
rived at, from an inspection of the dairies and dairy farm. Mothers, 


and father as they are in their own. 
Perhaps the evidence brought in from 
to venereal disease has been the one thing that has stood out most 


——ꝛ—-— 

The laboratory test is the only positive proof of diphtheria. A 

dreadful looking throat may prove negative, while one not at all sus- 

fer looking may be positive. The taking of throat and nose cul- 

appreciate the value of pure milk. 

It did not take long to convict a man for adding formaldehyde 
to his milk, when the baby of the chief of police was ill from that 
cause. May the day be hastened when those who are in power will 
be just as interested in protecting the babies of the unknown mother 
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prominently in our work. In the sanitary zone, liquor, vice, and 
disease are the three foes that are fought. The liquor problem is 
handled by the police, but vice, by both the police and health de- 
partments. Any prostitute can be taken by the police to the health 
office, who take smears, and in a very short time it is 

whether that girl is diseased. If negative, she is released, if positive, 
she is put away so as to safeguard the soldier. In our state the law 


syphilis or gonococcus infection, and his (or her) attendant, are to be isolated. 
In cases of quarantine or isolation, not to terminate said quarantine or isolation 
until the cases have become non-infectious. 

The state farm adjoins our city, so the deputy state health officer 
(in this case Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service at head 
of the Unit), defines the farm as the place of isolation. Medical treat- 
ment is given and no one is released until three smears are taken 
which prove negative. A splendid woman is superintendent of this 
farm, and these girls are surrounded with such good wholesome en- 
vironment that many have more home life than they have had for 
years. It is a real social work. 

The water situation has perhaps made more work for the 
bacteriologist than any other one phase of the work. As mentioned 
before, a typhoid epidemic was in full sway when the Unit arrived 
in August, and the water, milk, and vault situations were all bad. 
Ninety per cent of the wells and cisterns were contaminated, hence 
condemned. The city water was also contaminated at that time. Tests 
are made every day from the pumping station, also from the tap 
at the laboratory, and water from every cistern and well is to be 


laboratory, it is an assured fact that the health situation in our extra- 
cantonment zone will be very much improved. The work of the Unit 
will be justified. 


reads: 
, To isolate such persons whenever in the opinion of said deputy state health 
officer, the State Board of Health, or its secretary, isolation is necessary to pro- 
tect the public health. In establishing isolation, the health officer shall define 
j the limits of the area in which the person reasonably suspected, or known to have 
| 
1 tested again this spring. With adequate vaults and milk ordinance 
, | passed and enforced, and the water problem handled through the 
1 During an air raid over Venice the palace in which Robert 
4 Browning lived and died was badly injured and all the stained glass 
1 windows were shattered. The palaces along the Grand Canal are 
1 closed, as much damage has been done in this part of the city by 
| Austrian raiders. 


THE GREAT LAKES TRAINING STATION 


By J. BEATRICE BOWMAN 
Chief Nurse, U. S. N. 


As the Training Station at Great Lakes grows, not only in the 
number of its personnel, but in efficiency, so must the hospital at- 
tached to this great Station be the best that it can be made by ex- 
penditure and effort. Under the command of Dr. H. E. Odell, Medical 
Inspector, U. S. N., and of the Executive Surgeon, Dr. H. F. Hull, 
Surgeon, U. S. N., a base hospital has sprung up with an organization 
in which there is the spirit of team work and which is governed by the 
principle of giving to our lads in the Navy the best treatment, care 
and attention. The doctors and nurses are most efficient, and the 
men “over there” do not face the enemy with a greater determina- 
tion to clean up that infected area, than is shown at the bedside, daily, 
in our various wards and units, where we battle with the grim 
monsters of disease and death. 

This hospital went into commission in May, 1917, but drew its 
quota of patients from a comparatively small number of men at the 
Training Stations. Since last summer, however, it would seem that 
an electric button had been touched, and as a result, over farms and 
the great plain, many units sprang into existence. Prior to August 
26, 1917, one large brick building and a group of tents in which the 
sick were cared for, filled the park in front of the hospital; in January, 
a village of more than fifty building-units was in full working order. 
Twenty-nine of these units are, each, a complete hospital with quiet 
rooms, diet kitchens, offices and lavatories. In addition to the hos- 
pitals proper, there have been built modern laundries, nurses’ 
quarters, Hospital Corps barracks, civilian employees’ barracks, 
garages for amublances, trucks and jitneys, a complete water and 
sewage system, and many miles of cement roads. 

The organization power at the head of this institution has not 
only shown its ability to erect villages over night, as it were, but 
with carpenters, engineers and employees of all kinds, the up-keep 
and daily routine have been carried on with surprising alacrity and 
efficiency. For instance, during this past winter there was one bliz- 
zard after another, but by eleven a. m. each day, roads were broken 
and we were receiving patients and provisions with no delays. 

The Navy Nurse Corps at this hospital is composed of an efficient, 
interested and enthusiastic group of eighty trained women from the 
base hospitals in our country. All the executive ability, tact and 
patience that they possess is called forth. The nurses are not dealing 
691 
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with the “old salt” who knows and unconsciously lives his regulations, 
but they must become versatile in service regulations so that their 


knowledge will help these young lads to conform to the necessary 
discipline and thereby avoid trouble. 
The responsibility for Government property in the hospitals, the 


can inspire an unwilling lad to assume responsi- 
he demonstrates a deep objection to become 
in the hospital sense of the word. 

That “we are happiest when busiest,” is demonstrated at this 
hospital. There is no time to worry over troublesome incidents. The 
nurses give their best efforts during their eight hours’ duty, then 
turn their details over to their competent reliefs, and by rest and 
recreation prepare their bodies and minds for the next day’s duties. 
We profit by our experiences, and having learned the lesson taught 
by an unfortunate incident, the episode is closed. 

The quarters for the nurses are built on the bungalow plan, 
fourteen bedrooms, baths and toilets, to each unit. Additional 
quarters for fifty nurses are planned and will soon be started. Con- 
necting the different units are large corridors or living rooms in 
which the nurses gather for sewing, reading, and writing, or any 
diversion they may choose. The bedrooms are neatly furnished with 
hospital bed, dresser, table and desk combined, rugs and chairs. The 
mess hall conveniently seats all the nurses at meal time and also lends 
itself for use of parties which they give, a friendly rivalry calling 
forth many ingenious methods of entertaining. 


In addition to our own parties there are weekly movies or vaude- 
ville performances at the auditorium of the Training Station, and 
dances are given at the parish house in the town. With settled 
weather, drills will be given in the open and one never wearies watch- 
ing the men straighten and grow under the zeal of the drill masters. 

In addition to the work and play, symposiums or conferences are 


to the hospital from the Training Station 


their cases are definitely diagnosed they are taken to the 
ward, in which the beds are curtained off so that there can 


| 
“j weatment Of nd the teaching o e Hospital Corpsmen 
| belong to the ward nurse. She must so train and instruct the Hospital eat 
ä Corpamen that they will be able to assume the responsibility of the 4 
1 
held weekly and the nurses discuss freely their difficulties, question- a 
ing what should or should not be done. Regulations are read, in order * 
that the military life may be understood ; the desire for this knowledge of 
and the alacrity with which they carry out suggestions and orders, a 
Patients are brought 1 
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be no contact or communication of diseases. After a diagnosis has 
been determined, the patient is transferred to a special ward for treat- 
ment; all medical cases to the emergency wards, surgical cases to the 
wards in the main building. The question as to the kind of treatment 
and the result is answered by the gratitude of the patients and by the 
low mortality rate. In the contagious units we have battled with 


treatment is also being used 


who offer their lives for freedom and their country. 


THREE MONTHS OF CANTONMENT WORK 


Nurse of my “Unit” requesting me to report to her as soon as possi- 
ble. I immediately made arrangements to leave my case, and upon 
reporting to her the same evening, learned that I was one of those 


selected to go to Fort Riley. Having heard a good deal about Kansas 
and the delightful climate, I was pleased that I was called there. We 
were to start on Saturday morning, which gave me two days to say 
good-bye and pack my smal] trunk. 

Being a congenial party, we spent three enjoyable days on the 
train, arriving at the Fort at 5.20 a. m. As it was the latter part of 
November, daylight was just commencing to show and a thick fog 
made it appear much darker. To make things more pleasant, the 
train seemed to stop out in a freight yard, for we had a considerable 
distance to walk to the little depot. Then too, each had a heavy suit- 
case, to say nothing of numerous boxes of candy which we piled into 


1 scarlet fever, meningitis, measles plus bronchopneumonia, chicken 
| pox and diphtheria. In other groups pneumonia has been treated 
| most successfully with a standard pneumonia treatment. The serum 
} A dietitian is employed and her efforts in the well-equipped diet 
| kitchen have been very satisfactory. About forty-five special diets 
| are sent out at each meal, without noting the liquid diets between meals. 
| The handling of hospital linen is a great problem. An interested, 
H intelligent civilian has been detailed to this work, for which the 
| Chief Nurse is responsible. In all departments of the hospital where 
| the nurse can be spared, civilian employees have been placed, thereby 
| liberating the trained nurse for her best efforts in the care of the sick. 
1 We need the best nurses in the Navy that our profession can give: 
q well-balanced, tactful, patient, cheerful women, whose love for their 
| profession moves them to give their best efforts to care for the men 

| While nursing in.the northern part of Washington State, a little 
| over three months ago, I received a telephone message from the Chief 
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a sweater, tying it up like a bundle of clothes. We had not notified 
the Chief Nurse at the Fort of our expected arrival on that morning, 
consequently the usual ambulance which met the trains when nurses 
were expected was not there. 

In the little station we found the usual large heater, with a de- 
lightful big fire burning. We stood around it for a while enjoying 
the warmth and discussing how we should ever get to the hospital 
or nurses’ home, not having the slightest idea where either was situ- 
ated. Upon inquiring at the ticket window if there were any kind of 
bus or automobile we could hire to take us there, a lieutenant stepped 
up and said there was not, but he was going that way and would be 
pleased if we would accompany him. His offer was immediately ac- 
cepted with thanks, and after giving him two of our suitcases to carry, 
we proceeded on what seemed an endless walk, though he said it was 
a “short cut.” I suppose the darkness, the fog, and a little home- 
sickness helped to make it appear so, as I have taken the same walk 
many times since for pleasure, enjoying it more each time. 

It was about 6.15 a. m. when we reached headquarters, which I 
afterwards learned is always known as One Hundred. Here the Chief 
Nurse lived. It was one of the fine old grey stone houses built for an 
officer’s residence, but was being used, like some others, to accommo- 
date the nurses. As there did not appear to be anyone up, we sat 
down in the large hall, used as a reception room by the nurses who 
occupied the house, and made ourselves as comfortable as possible, 
and decided not to let our spirits get dampened. I spied somebody’s 
Red Cross cape hanging up, which I seized and tried on. We thought 
it very nice and of course wished we had ours right away. In the 
meantime we heard the maids getting breakfast, and very soon nurses 
commenced coming in. Of course we were at once recognized as new 
arrivals and all kinds of questions were showered upon us, as to where 
we came from, to what Unit we belonged, etc., while we were having 
breakfast. The girls seemed a jolly lot and pleased to see us. I soon 
found out how badly more nurses were needed, so maybe this was 
why their pleasure at seeing us was so great; it was not long before 
I was receiving newcomers with open arms. 

After breakfast we met the Chief Nurse, and were conducted to 
another house, also a former officer’s quarters. This was to be our 
home for the next two months, until we got into the new “Nurses’ 
Home,” then under construction. 

As they were very busy on the wards, we were asked to be ready 
for duty by nine o’clock. Needless to say we were, and waiting for 
the Chief Nurse’s return before that time. 

The large grey stone buildings, which had been previously used 
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Here I found two nurses and a head nurse, but the one whose 
I was taking was to go on night duty. This Section, though full of 
patients, probably one hundred and forty, had only had nurses there 
for about two weeks; there were none to put there. Here, as in other 
| sections, the carpenters and plumbers were at work. As you may 


judge, we were very short of nurses through all the Fort. We de- 
cided to put all the sickest patients and those requiring the most treat- 
ment into one large ward, thereby saving time and steps. We found 


that she wished to open another building, by that she meant placing 
nurses in it, and wanted me to take charge of it. Being still short of 
nurses she could only give me one, but promised more as soon as they 
could be obtained. When I left, I had nine for day and three for night 
duty, so you see she kept her promise. This section was larger than 
the one I had been working in, having a third story and an annex. 
This was for measles, also, though after the first month it was con- 
verted into the mumps wards. It was fortunate that I had had con- 
siderable hospital experience before going to Camp, as I had lots to 
see to, besides helping with the nursing. The building being already 
full of patients with only the wardmasters and the corps men to do 
the nursing, they had not had time to order the necessary equipment 
for the wards and things for use in case of emergency. I spent many 
extra, but very pleasant hours there, getting things into shape. Very 
cften, when too busy during the day, I would have to leave the arrang- 
ing of medicine cabinets, cupboards, drawers, etc., until after seven. 
I remained there in charge until our Unit was called to mobilize in 
New York, just three months from the time I had left our city in the 
north. Many days of hard work I spent there, but I enjoyed every 


| 66 
| as barracks, band quarters, prison, mess halls, etc., were fast being 
| cleaned, painted and remodeled, also a very good plumbing system 
N was being put in. As we walked along Cavalry Drive with our Chief 
5 Nurse, she requested us to wait a minute for her, while she took one 
of our number into one of these buildings known as Sections, where 
she assigned her to duty. So we passed on until it came my turn, and 
into a Section marked “C,” “Isolation,” “Measles,” I was ushered. 
| the ward masters and corps men invaluable helps, many times willing 
| to do things out of their province. The first two weeks, I must admit, 
| I was very tired and the bed looked good to me at night. I must not 
1 forget to state that we had only eight-hour duty, that is, the day staff, 
| that usually meant four hours on and four off. The night nurses 
worked twelve hours. During convalescence the boys are usually 
jolly, always appreciative of a cheerful smile or a kind word. When 
I had been in this Section three weeks, the Chief Nurse informed me 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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minute of the time, and nothing could induce me to give up my ex- 


Shortly after New Year’s, the nurses moved from the various 
houses they had occupied into the new home, a very nice two-story 
frame structure with all modern conveniences. We had one large 
community room with a piano and a Victrola and a very good floor, so 
when the rugs were rolled back, we usually spent a pleasant evening, 
dancing. There were dormitories and individual rooms for the nurses, 
a nice large dining room and two smaller reception rooms. 

The Fort is one of the oldest in the United States and comprises 
thirty-three thousand acres. It has some most delightful walks, one 
never tires of rambling along the groves. I should have loved to spend 
the summer there and see the grand old oaks out in leaf. 

There is a large Community Hall at the Fort where a dance is 
held twice a week. Then the “movies” at the Y. M. C. A. is another 
attraction, at least for the boys. The nurses always had a standing 
invitation. I must not forget the large town of Junction City, better 
known among the nurses as Junktown, having all the inducements of 
a small town striving to become a city. There used to be a half-hour 
car service between the Fort and the city, but I remember once sign- 
ing a petition for the betterment of this, so probably it is a five-minute 
service by now. I am now waiting for a call to a still larger field 
beyond the sea, but I am sure, could our nurses realize how much they 
are needed in our cantonments, they would willingly give a year to 
the work, and not for one moment regret it. 


CAMP MacARTHUR, WACO, TEXAS 
By LORETTA JOHNSTON, R.N. 


The Base Hospital is located about three miles northwest of 
Waco, Texas, a city of about forty thousand inhabitants. On enter- 
ing the grounds, rows of oblong buildings can be seen, rudely con- 
structed of — lumber but substantial and comfortable. They are 
board sidewalks with a four-foot railing on either side. 
These walks are very essential during the heavy rains. There are 
thirty-six wards in the hospital; there are four rows laid out some- 
each row containing eight wards; there 
are four wards in different odd places about the Base, including the 
nurses’ and doctors’ wards. The rear row contains isolation and de- 
tention wards. In each row there is a space, about seventy-five 
hundred fifty feet long, between the wards. The 
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soil in these spaces is very fertile and is used for war gardens, and 
also for a variety of flowers. 

On the whole, the entire Base is a very pleasing sight to the eye, 
as well as a comfortable and pleasant place for our sick and con- 
valescent soldiers. Each ward is about one hundred fifty feet long 
and thirty feet wide. On entering one of these buildings, you see first 
a corridor five feet wide leading from the front entrance to the en- 
trance of the ward proper. On either side of this corridor there are 
from five to six rooms, approximately ten feet square. One room is 
used as an office and contains two straight chairs, one easy rocker, a 
stove, two desks, one for the attending ward surgeon, and the other 
tor the attending nurses of the ward, medicine locker, shelves for 
books, clinical records and supplies. Another room is used by the 
wardmaster ; another for linens, blankets, robes and all necessary sup- 
plies for the ward; another as a service room and, last, a kitchen, the 
most essential and necessary of all. 

The ward room is about one hundred feet long and thirty feet 
wide. Each ward contains forty beds; these are so arranged as to 
make two rows on either side the length of the ward, leaving a wide 
aisle between rows. The wards are well ventilated with ten windows 
on either side and four in the rear and front. There are three coal 
stoves in the ward, which give sufficient heat to make it very com- 
fortable for the patients and attendants. 

The nurses’ quarters are located at the entrance to the hospital. 
This building is like the others, low and rude, but comfortable. At 
the main entrance is a large screened porch with a number of easy 
chairs, a Victrola which was donated by the Red Cross Chapter of 
Waco, and a hundred good records donated by a Red Cross worker in 
Detroit, Michigan. It is needless to say how much we appreciate this. 
At almost any hour music is heard and the nurses are seen floating 
about, dancing some dreamy “back-home” waltz or one-step. 

On entering the building one finds nice wide corridors leading in 
different directions with doors on either side, opening into spacious 
rooms which are occupied by the nurses. Each room has a large win- 
dow, each is large enough to accommodate two nurses. The beds are 
very comfortable. There are nice large screened porches roomy 
enough to accommodate a bed for every nurse in the building. These 
quarters accommodate about one hundred and forty nurses. 

There is a recreation room which has ten windows and two double 
doors; it contains a piano, a number of easy mission rockers, two 
mission tables, a stove, two or three stands, two rugs, and electric 
lights. Parties and dances are given for the officers and nurses. The 
rugs, chairs, tables, etc., are removed from the room, which leaves the 
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floor space free and thus a very nice dance hall is provided when these 
parties take place. This is one form of recreation for the nurses and 
I think we are all very fond of it. Another very popular exercise here 
is horse-back riding, for the horses from the Artillery are at the 
officers’ and nurses’ disposal most of the time. Walking, tennis play- 
ing and driving are also much in vogue. 

The day nurses are on duty for eight hours and are given from 
four to five hours off duty during the day; these hours being so ar- 
ranged that there will be one or two nurses on duty continuously. The 
night nurses have twelve-hour duty, from seven until seven. The 
day nurses then report for their daily routine of duty. There are three 
nurses, four or five ward boys, or corps men, and a ward surgeon as 
the attendants of the ward during the day. One nurse and ward 
boy are on duty at night in each ward. The night nurse seems to 
get the worst of the bargain, but a night nurse in the army needs little 
sympathy, the duty is so different and so much more pleasant than 


and real soldiers in regard to endurance of pain and suffering. 
America is very proud of her soldier boys and she proves it to the 


world by the care she gives them. 

The nurses’ dining room is built on the cafeteria style. There 
are sixteen tables, each large enough to accommodate eight persons. 
There is also a large screened porch off the dining room, similar to 
the one at the entrance of the nurses’ quarters. The nurses are all 
very congenial, happy and healthy. The food is good and substantial, 
we eat like hungry soldiers. The nurses seem to enjoy army duty, 
but when they fail to get a letter from home, you will see a gloom 
overspread their faces. So friends of the “Nurses in Service,” have 
a heart and write to them to-day. 


During a recent air raid over London, Ellen Terry, who has just 
celebrated her seventieth birthday, was acting in the trial scene from 
“Merchant of Venice” at the Coliseum. She continued the per- 
formance, without hesitation or tremor, ne 
chorus of the anti-aircraft guns. 


F 


e 


—_ 


| 
civilian hospital duty that it is really a pleasure. The night seems 
short and is usually very pleasant; it is rather cool, but we 
can appreciate that for it is so warm during the day. Our patients 
are all very grateful and patient; in fact they are perfect gentlemen 


WHAT THE NAVY GIVES TO AND EXPECTS FROM 
THE CHELSEA NURSE 
By BERTHA I. MEYERS 
Chelsea, Mass. 

When I first discussed my plan of signing up for the Navy, the 
following question was asked me: “Do you realize that you will be 
asked to give the same unquestioning obedience to your officers as is 
given by the soldier or sailor to his superiors, that you must go where- 
ever and whenever you are sent?” Having learned obedience in my 
training school days, I had no fear on that score, and felt it would be 
somewhat of a relief to have some one else decide where and when 
I should change my residence. 

After the usual preliminaries, I was assigned to duty in a Naval 
hospital; being sent, much to my satisfaction, to a station located in a 
city to which I was a stranger. 

My reception at the nurses’ quarters was most cordial and is, I 
think, typical to all nurses entering the Service, regular or reserves. 
As soon as my trunk and a few books were unpacked, I felt quite at 
home. 

No special means of entertainment is provided, but one does 
not mope, except by choice; one may dance at the music of a pianola, 
play cards, read, knit, converse, or if she so desires, may retire to her 
room. There is always the city with its varied attractions in the 
winter, the delightful country offering many opportunities for re- 
newing our acquaintance with the birds and flowers, and this year a 
new tennis court. 

Our quarters are all that one could desire; bright, large, airy 
rooms, a few single, and the larger ones not over-crowded. Provision 
is being made in an adjoining building to quarter the necessary in- 
crease of the nursing staff. We feel, when reading of the hardships 
endured cheerfully by the sailors and soldiers, that we are too com- 
fortable. 

The hours are shorter than in most civilian hospitals, the unit 
of a hospital day being eight hours, continuous or in broken periods: 
the period of night duty is short, one month. A separate room for 
sleeping is provided for night nurses who occupy rooms with day 
nurses; in fact, every reasonable comfort is provided for, and in 
return is asked a conscientious devotion to professional duties. One 
of my strongest impressions is the high ideal which the Navy surgeon 
holds of the graduate nurse. He expects her, because she is a nurse, 
to be of the best type of woman. 

The duties of the nurse in a U. S. Naval Hospital correspond to 
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those of a head nurse in a ward of any large civilian hospital, super- 
vision of the general conduct of the ward, under the surgeon in charge 
of that ward. As her assistants, she has the hospital corps men of 
varying grades and experience. These have had a preliminary course 
of three or more months at one of the several Naval Training Schools, 
but for the teaching of practical nursing procedures, the nurse is re- 

Since it is on these men that the surgeon on the battle- 
ship depends for assistance in the care of the sick and wounded sailors, 
every nurse can readily see her opportunity to send her influence to 
the front, even though she may not go herself. 


SOME THINGS BEING DONE FOR THE CONVALESCENT 


By Mary H. DuBOosE 
Chief Nurse, U. S. N. 


The most trying time in the life of our patient from the acute 
stage of his illness until his complete restoration to health and re- 
turn to duty, is that period dating from his first day out of bed until 
he is considered strong enough to make his first independent liberty. 
The influences brought to bear upon our men at this stage of con- 
valescence, have become a matter for earnest consideration and 
thought on the part of our hospital authorities. The prime business 
of a military hospital is the rapid restoration of men to active duty. 
Consequently, any factor which may aid this result, immediately as- 
sumes a definitely important aspect. That a man’s mental and emo- 
tional state may have upon him an actual physiological effect, is a 
question which has passed beyond the field of speculation. It has 
become a force to be reckoned with in the care of the sick. Though 
our personnel does consist so largely of young, high-spirited boys— 
even they cannot be considered immune from this period of depression, 
due partly to physical weakness and, to a certain degree, to nostalgia, 
from which even the strongest of us can hardly hope to escape at 
such a time. 

In the Brooklyn, New York, Hospital, we have met this problem 
in various ways. To begin, the men are visited twice a week by repre- 
sentatives of certain well-recognized national organizations, who 
bring them fruit, flowers, magazines and games; in fact, they have 
introduced a note of personal interest and friendliness, to which the 
men have responded in like spirit. I have noticed many a reserved, 
taciturn, or homesick boy fairly expand under this influence. Genuine 
friendships have been formed, and when the boys are able to get out, 
they have found a welcome awaiting them in the homes of these warm- 
hearted, patriotic women, usually, themselves, the wives or mothers 
of men in the Navy or National Army. 
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In certain cases where the patient is too far from home to permit 


spending his sick leave with his family, a visit to some country home 
near New York has been arranged. While still a patient in the hos- 
pital, he is the frequent recipient of theatre, dinner, and auto-ride in- 
vitations. Last week, for example, I noticed that the men seemed to 
be entertained in a most successful fashion. Thirty matinee tickets 
to one of New York’s most popular plays, were sent to us. At 1.15 


thought that they would be ready to return to the hospital, but the 
hostess of the party discovered that seven o’clock was no time of night 
for a sailor to go home, especially when a number of pretty girls were 
inviting him to dance, so they stayed over for the party at the Y. W. 
C. A. that evening, and came home at 11 o’clock, a tired but happy 
crowd. | 

The men have not needed, however, to seek diversion beyond the 
doors of the hospital. We have brought it to them. Every Tuesday 
evening through the fall and winter months, we have had an enter- 
tainment of our own, consisting of community singing, vaudeville, and 
moving pictures. Our great convalescent surgical ward is an inter- 
esting sight on such occasions. The atmosphere is fairly electric. 
How could it be otherwise, when several hundred gay-spirited, keen- 
witted American boys are crowded into a flag-hung room, with some- 
one at the piano to dash off the latest rollicking war song and every- 
body just waiting for the fun to begin? 

We have a systematic way of arranging the ward for these af- 
fairs. In the center, the beds are pushed back and chairs are placed 
for ambulant cases, with ample space allowed for the “wheel-chair 
brigade,” as we call them, and on either side are the stretcher cases. 

Many interesting people, singers, readers, and vaudeville artists 
of national fame have appeared from time to time, to give generously 
of their talent and their art to an audience whose enthusiastic re- 
sponsiveness but stimulated them to further effort. 

I feel that I cannot close this little sketch without referring to 
one most amusing evening, when the New York Policemen’s Glee Club 
came over to entertain us. Can you imagine the scene! Thirty or 
forty of “The Finest” massed at the end of the ward, with their great 
forms and bronzed faces, blue coats and brass buttons, against a back- 
ground of the colors; and the slim young bluejackets crowded in until 
they were sitting cross-legged at the very feet of the august guardians 
of the law; and looking up at them with an expression of almost impish 


„Ah,“ says Jack to himself, These be topsy turvy times.” 


p. m. a motor bus was at the gate to take the men. After the per- 
| formance, a dinner was given them at the T. W. C. A. It was then 
j delight. 
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THE NAVY’ NURSE AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


By A. J. P. (U. S. N. R. F.) 


“Somewhere in America” on an island near the sea, convenient 
for the ships to come in, is a pretty white house in a pine grove, the 
home of a body of nurses, doing their bit cheerfully. The early morn- 
ing finds them hard at work, caring for two patients where the night 
before there was one. The evenings are spent in the living room 
reading, knitting, dancing, listening to the victrola, or at the movies 
and, once in a blue moon, at a real play, thanks to the booking agencies. 

We only use forty per cent of our energy, according to a pro- 
fessor, that is, in peace times. 

The nursing duties are different from those of civil life, inasmuch 
as we have the usual Government red tape to contend with, but the 
nursing principles are the same and any one who is a good nurse 
outside will be a good nurse in the Navy. Anyone can do a thing 
right, herself, but it takes one with force and tact to see that 
subordinates are so trained as to do the thing as well or even better, 
and that is what we are here for, to care for the patients and to train 
the hospital corps men to go aboard ship and give their shipmates 
the right care. 

Nurses from their training in observation are prone to criticise. 
To open-minded people criticism is welcome when it is constructive, 
but when it degenerates into habitual fault-finding with everything, 
it is deplorable and should be severely punished. Anything which 
tends to lessen the morale of the Nurse Corps is treason. 

As all the world loves a lover so, I think, all the world loves a 
uniform when they are as smart looking as those of the U. S. nurses 
are, and I am sure we shall all be very proud to go back home, on 
leave, with Uncle Sam’s stamp on us. 

Hers indeed, must be a “soul so dead” that cannot feel a thrill 
for the one star which means “me” in the service flag floating over 
her hospital door and for the consciousness of being a war nurse. 

But after all it is the call of the humanity of humanities which 


holds us. 


Build me a house by the side of the sea 
Where the sailor boys go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—what care I? 
706 
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For stil] I'll rejoice when the sailors rejoice, 
And weep with the sailors that cry, 

Let me live in my house by the side of the sea 
Where the sailor boys go by. 


(With apologies to Sam Walter Foss.) 


WILL YOU BE A WAR WORKER?’ 


By JESSIE M. TURNBULL 
Pupil Nurse, Ithaca City Hospital, Ithaca, N. Y. 


How can we women help win the war by our mental and physical 
labor? With men the question is simple, Army, Navy, agricultural 
or industrial branches are open to them, for which they have been 
fitted by training. Women want to equal men in achievement, all for 
the war. Our sisters have gone into many fields as chauffeurs, truck 
drivers, munition workers, conductors and even as farmerettes to 
take the place of men called to the firing line. Each one has a place 
of duty, the personal character being often the deciding factor. 

d love to be a trained nurse” is an expression common enough. 
Let us consider it. “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread!”” The 
United States hasn’t felt any real war suffering. Sickness as usual, 
from ordinary causes, with every convenience at hand, is no great 
hardship. Wait till our men are sent back to us, then realization of 


| 

—— 

| 

war horrors will come as our Allies know it. To nurse the ordinary i 
sick with the best of equipment is trying, to nurse the wounded tests 1 
nerves of steel. Have you that strength? 13 
Women have been trained for the home, therefore when you 17 
enter the training school for nurses you will enter a new sphere of i 
endeavor with far stricter codes than the home. In training you are 1 9 
comparable to the enlisted man of the army. Both give up some per- 1 
sonal pleasures in perfecting a system of discipline upon which is 1 
based efficiency. Respect for superiors and obedience to rules, regu- 2 
lations and orders is required. Experienced officers of our Allies 14 
warn our fighters again and again that we must secure the strictest ö 
discipline of our troops in order to succeed. It is not every woman 1 
who can bring herself under hospital discipline. Can you? Bs 
Nursing tests character. To meet the test, strong character is 1 
essential. The patient studies minutely those about him and bases us 
his opinion of their character upon the outward signs which are in- 1 
Read before members of the Training School, Ithaca City Hospital, 1 
February, 1918. 
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fallible indications of character. Upon making a new acquaintance 
de you not size him up by some or all of the following? appearance, 
voice, facial expression, carriage, touch or character of work. A nurse 
must possess tact to be a good disciplinarian. Men do not want a doll 
ambling around; they want a nurse with a backbone in her. Soldiers . 
are trained in handling men. They admire a good boss and a good 
boss must have tact. Unpleasant situations arise; can you by your 
tactfulness say or do the right thing? Or are you like the kindly- 
minded neighbor who, coming in to visit a patient with a bad cold, 
consoled her by remarking, “I had a woman friend who had a cold. 
She called the doctor at 8 p. m. and at midnight she was a corpse.” 
Tact secures the confidence and good will of the patient. You want 
to be a nurse, then study yourself and ascertain if you have the char- 
acter requirement. Your success will be measured not only by what 
you know but by what you are. 

Civilians at their desks have told us how easily we could send 
over a great army of men and win the war. You have probably said 
that you could go at once into active nursing service. Don’t say it 
again! Stop! Senators have asked why we haven't gone en masse 
to Europe fully equipped. Our department heads have told of the 
great obstacles to be surmounted. Nurses like soldiers must be pre- 
pared by careful training before they are fitted for efficient work. 
Haven’t you read of the “free lance” menace in Europe? women who 
want to do good but who are untrained and unattached. By lack of 
training and organization they become a mob. “Success in battle is 
the ultimate object of all military training; success may be looked for 
only when the training is efficient and thorough,” says the Infantry 
Drill Regulations. Success is the same the world over. Do you want 
to be a success as a nurse? Thoroughness is the keynote of German 
success. Can we afford to be less thorough? 

Know thyself and knowing, enter the highest and most specialized 
branch of woman’s endeavor,—nursing, with loyalty and sincerity of 
purpose to succeed. 


King George has awarded the military medal to three nurses for 
bravery, coolness and conspicuous devotion, displayed in performance 
of their duties on occasions when the casualty clearing station had 
been under hostile shell fire and bombed by enemy aircraft. 
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THE RED CROSS 


IN CHARGE OF 
JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSES IN GUATEMALA 

When the earthquake occurred in Guatemala, late in January, a 
request was received at Red Cross headquarters, for three nurses, 
speaking Spanish, to report at once at Guatemala City for service in 
the Red Cross Hospital which had been established immediately after 
the earthquake. 

At the Corozal Hospital in the Canal Zone were several nurses 
enrolled in the Red Cross who had signified their desire to accept 


active service. A cable was accordingly sent to Mary L. Stakelum, 
Superintendent of Nurses at the Corozal Hospital, asking that she 
and two others report as soon as possible at Guatemala City. Ac- 


immediately for Guatemala City, arriving on the evening of February 
24th. Having been accustomed to the tropical climate of Panama, 
they suffered with the cold at first, but soon became inured to the 
new climate, though they still require many blankets at night. 

They reported at once to the Red Cross Hospital, of fifty beds, and 
found three Sisters of Charity established there with five native 
had been trained in a private hospital in the city. These 
had charge of the City Hospital and with the five nurses 
had volunteered their services to the American Red Cross Hospital 
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cordingly Miss Stakelum, Louise Lindhall, and Marie Schiess, all of { 

whom had acquired a knowledge of Spanish in the Canal Zone, left 5 
when it was first established. They are still there in charge of the * 

d 
store houses, kitchens and operating rooms have wooden buildings, = 
tents being used for all other purposes. The nurses report that they . 
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find the tent life comfortable, even the routine of hospital work is 


By D. Novus, RN. 


The latter part of February, a request was received from the 
office of the Surgeon General, asking that the papers of all nurses at- 
tached to Base Hospitals and Hospital Units not yet assigned be sent 
to that office as rapidly as possible, for temporary assignment to can- 
t hospitals, pending the mobilization of the entire Unit for 

oreign The papers of the fifty base hospitals were, there- 
fore, transferred with the exception of the following: 
Base Hospital 29, Denver, Laura Beecroft, Chief Nurse. 

Base Hospital 25, Los Angeles, A. C. McFarland, Chief Nurse. 

Base Hospital 48, Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, 
Helene Bengston, Chief Nurse. 

Base Hospital 49, Omaha, Ida Gerding, Chief Nurse. 

Base Hospital 50, Seattle, Belle Fraser, Chief Nurse. 

During the month of March, the papers of 1686 Red Cross nurses 
were sent to the office of the Surgeon General of the Army: 


From Base Hospitals 1082 
From Hospital Unite 17 
From Emergency Detachments for Home Service 864 
From Emergency Detachments for Foreign Service.... 68 
From special Base Hospital Unite 97 
Assigned to Red Cross Units in France and this country 29 
Assigned to office of Surgeon General of the Navy...... 29 

1636 


It is interesting to note that the nursing personnel of eighteen of 
the fifty Base Hospitals was increased from sixty-five to one hundred 


accomplished without any great inconvenience. The medical work 
in the hospital is performed by students, called practicantes, under 
the supervision of the best physicians in the city, who come out to 
look after things, and who perform all the operations, the students 
acting as assistants. Owing to the tremendous destruction of build- 
ings, all the hospitals are filled to their utmost capacity, but the work 
of reconstruction is going on rapidly and temporary shelters have 
been erected in all available spaces in the patios. 
| The spirit of willing service with which these nurses responded 
| has always characterized the Red Cross Nursing Service, and is its 
greatest asset. 
RED CROSS NOTES 
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in Base tlospital No. 6 
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nurses, making a total of 3734 nurses that were attached to Base 
Units for the Army. 
on of the nursing personnel, by the Chief Nurses 
4 the Bebe Hospital Units, has been quite a remarkable achievement, 
of them having accomplished this while they were hold- 
- ee. The amount of time, strength and energy 
_ work has been very great, and the office at headquarters 
Eeereciative of the splendid spirit shown by this faithful 


TRAINING SCHOOL UNITS 

letter was sent out during the month of March to two 
schools, asking them to organize small units of 
even fewer, of their graduates, to be used to supple- 
personnel of the Base Hospitals in Europe or the 
or for detached service in Europe or elsewhere. It 
stated, that if possible they would be assigned to duty 
in a Unit appeals to the average nurse; if 
may be sent into a cantonment with a group that 
of homesickness and loss of efficiency are 


bes Sesign these Units, as far as possible, as a Unit. 
iF ee ‘ast number of the JOURNAL, individual assignments and 
discussed at length. The attention paid by the Surgeon 
nee to individual preferences in this direction has been 
iatkable, and although there may be instances where the 
as appeared to be disregarded, on the whole, considering the 
enormous number of nurses assigned to service, this is the exception. 
It is hoped. that the superintendents and the organizing nurses of the 
so-called School Units, will undertake this work with the 
same spirit of cotperation and interest that has been shown by the 
n have organized the nursing staff of the Base Hospitals 


UNIFORMS 
We hear criticism from various directions concerning the ap- 
pearance of the nurses, the lack of uniformity in their uniforms and 
the inattention to detail on the part of nurses assigned to duty. The 
nurses equipped for foreign service are given uniform equipment by 
the Red Cross, consequently there can be little opportunity for 
criticism of this. The uniform worn in the cantonments is the white 
by the Army Nurse Corps, known as No. 400, Nurses’ 

niform. A white uniform, however, which meets the specifications 
for No. 400 in essential particulars, may be utilized. The No. 400 
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of a very becoming shape, has also been adopted to 
uniform. 

The following letter from Edith Madeira, Chief Nurse of 
Palestine Unit, will, we are sure, interest the readers of the JOURNAL : 


I am told that we will stop at San Lucia tomorrow for coal, so I am sending 
you this line to tell you we are on our way to Palestine at last. We reported at 
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: nurses’ uniform can be bought now in all the leading department 
q stores. 
4 For nurses in home service, the cape, cap and cadeuceus will be 
A provided after reaching the post of duty, by the Red Cross. 
1 Considerable misunderstanding seems to have arisen concern- 
| ing the use of the cadeuceus. After nurses are assigned to duty with 
1 either the Army or the Navy, they lay aside, temporarily, the Red 
| Cross pin, using instead, the insignia of the Army or Navy as the 
1 case may be, to fasten the collar. There should be no feeling on the 
a part of the nurses concerning this ruling. The situation is almost 
i or quite parallel to the use of the training school pin or other class 
a insignia, it would not be in keeping with the uniform of the Army or 
a Navy Nurse Corps to wear the insignia of another organization. A 
5 ruling has been rendered, however, by the Surgeons General of both 
5 the Army and Navy that the Red Cross may be retained on the caps. 
7 The utilization of the Red Cross on the most conspicuous part of the 
2 uniform would seem to be sufficient to indicate that the nurse is not 
7 only a member of the Army Nurse Corps, but that she is also a men- 
4 ber of the Red Cross Nursing Service. When a nurse is in doubt on 
1 any point concerning her uniform, a letter to National Headquarters 
{ or to the nearest Division Director will be promptly answered. 
{ Nurses assigned to cantonment hospitals should reduce their 
1 “impedimenta” to a minimum. There is little space for personal 
clothing or trunks. The officers and privates must recognize this re- 
f quirement, and in time of war the nurse should study the question 
# with a view to eliminating all non-essentials. One suit, heavy ulster, 
i plain hat, rain coat, shoes, overshoes and umbrella, supply of uniforms 
1 and plain underwear and one additional simple dress, shirt-waists, 
‘ bath-wrapper and slippers, and toilet articles, are about all that will 
1 be required. All elaborate dresses and lingerie, fancy shoes, etc., are 
entirely inappropriate and out of place. A. R. C. Circular No. 702 

N gives full particulars concerning equipment and will be forwarded 
from National Headquarters on request. 
: A summer uniform has been adopted by the Red Cross for nurses 
in service in the sanitary zones and for other Red Cross Units. This 
consists of coat and skirt of the same design as that of the Army 

1 Nurse Corps, but of gray panama cloth. A black straw sailor hat, 
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on the 18th of March at 9 a.m. At 10, 1 
on the dock at noon. It was a scramble 
by 1 o’clock, only to find that we were 
Even then we felt uncertain, for although 
back in the outer harbor by 3, to repair a | 
veil; we were very cold and very sick, 
it has just been arranged for us to ; 
any air are ghastly. Of course all port | 
had a life boat drill the other day and it +) 
The stewards are Lascars, dressed in whi } 
The crew seems to be a mixture of 7 
We, of course, are a uniformed 4 
eanteen workers in gray, and the women doctors and labora- 
Our blue uniforms and red-lined capes show up very well ; 
We have on board a vaudeville troupe and some other 1 
are being educated: 7 
7. 30 a. m.; breakfast, 8 a. m.; Arabic lesson, 9 a. m.; 1 
10 a. m.; dinner, 12 m.; French, 2.30 p. m.; tea, 3.30 p. m.; 5 
amusements, etc., are thrown in, in addition. = | 
set of women on my staff. I am more pleased with them every 1 
them all. We are very much pleased too, with our equip- | 
ment, as we have already tested it in nearly every way, starting with winter ft 
pestilential mess. 
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rain hats, or wool caps, and knitted wristlets are keeping their he | 
warm. We had several weeks of lovely sunny weather but had ’ 
new touch of winter we are told. I am sure we have not had half 
as you have had at home. I know we have had far more symy : 
deserved, for we have managed beautifully and have all kept ren 
I jast wish I could tell you what a wonderful group of women I | 
rit is splendid, and their work, their conduct, their who 
all deserve haloes 7 
for any bravery 
the whole group. 1 
d and have been q 1 
November. We 1 
so far have had 1 . 
sation is most cl 
mt time. The Y. 
and those of No 
home news ar : 
nursing 
ially so, I can | 
ession may b 
rnational neec 
days neve: 
ne water side, 5 
tuated in litth 
pital were in 9 
in an instant, 1 
om such a cat i 
): is not 
a as bad as we ex ® 
s not the cold but 2 
th, they say eve 
. with them, although at times they would like . 
as you are enjoying at home. We get discouraged, 0... . 
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France 
* A camion is a little dray or truck. 
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interpreters, but to train them, so that when the time comes for 
the work which we have been doing can be continued by the French. 


— 


dering when the 
about the same as when we came. We all think the 
! markable after three years of it. This working together, 
’ American, has been a wonderful «experience and it has 
views a great deal. As Americans and as nurses we have much to learn by 
3 mingling with others. 
France 
if My mail has t 
i ransf i beck to 
Children’s Bureau 
pul, we were so near <t 
| on bright ight 
a few days bef 
: since I came back 
| 
ending at 
4 of soldiers i 
their t qi 
F » we f 
1 saying: 
} we 
i sweets for 
| Christmas in sesing them so ha 
are developing the work for 
— 1 trying to codperate with the 
i | work has been handicapped because of lack of 
employing French infirmieors, not only to act as 
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III. 
or: Thank you for the check which came a few 
I did with a portion of it. I bought two sterili 2 
and medicine glasses. The Government does 1 
ich are very essential. If we want them, we m 
3 later on the Government will realize the 47 
much to the recovery of human beings. We have | 
; in my ward, which is a pus surgical, there 2 
nurses to care for them. Almost every 5 
ution. As I am the dressing nurse, you can readily * 
> and often fall short on my time off. But, thank 18 
I came to the Camp. Sena 4 
just because they are not used to roughing it. 2 
who are bound for France; I wish I were. 1 
E. Q. fi 
3ES NEEDED IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH RANKS = 
indeed true that the private duty nurse who can join the 4 
se for work in the military hospitals should do so. I 4 
too, should enrol] in the Red Cross, for the Red 
mising the fact that those public health nurses 1 
meeting an imperative need that is quite as much 
mtic work abroad. For foreign service in the re- * 
nd for home service in the extra cantonment zones, 
scount of family ties or some other reason 2 
to me, should most seriously consider : 
health field. The call is imperative. Many \} 2 
hool, industrial or tuberculosis nurses are 5 
led on every side for important positions. a 
nurses for the 8 
our educational — 
to give both information 
jents, it seems to me that 
hourly service more. By 
the care of trained a | 
m care for several pa 
HELEN F. BOYD. 
ittee, National Organization for Public | 
(NEW YORK) NURSES ARE DOING 
Base Hospital Unit No. 2 was taken over 
tionary Forces and placed in charge of Base Hospital No. 1 
Reports from the Unit give accounts of an active ; 
throughout most of the year and at various : 
have been received by direct train service. 8 
and Louise M. Marsh have been mentioned in 
x. Several “teams” have been sent to the Casualty 
whe ve been bombarded continually by the enemy. The following 1 
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| 
ANNA OLINE N.. 
THE NEED OF NURSE INSTRUCTORS 
: Hundreds of patriotic nurses are asking, How can I make my 
: set in these difficult times? I wonder if they realise the great 
tors in training schools all over the country. We have never 
: had enough trained instructors to fill the demand, but now that so many have 


* 
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A war correspondent describes the galleries on the western front 
tunnelled by the Western Australian and Queensland troops. He 


sixty feet and then had only traversed a small part of the galleries. 
Almost the whole length is lighted by electricity. In one passage there 
were chambers on each side. The soldiers were lying in their bunks, 
or reading or playing with cards very much the worse for wear. Don’t 
forget to include cards in your parcels. Dinner was being prepared 
in the cook-shop and the smell was most appetizing. There is a dress- 
ing station where the wounded are cared for. Imagine the difference 
for a man in pain between being carried by stretcher-bearers for miles 
on slippery roads, over rough ground, and being lowered gently down 
an inclined plane, then transported on a smooth tramway in no danger 


walked for three hours underground, at a depth of from twenty to 
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joined the forces in France, the need has become acute. | 
thet we cannot train our young recruits, or increase our n 
should, without having a fairly large body of competent nu 
ing and training officers. This work is just as important as 
jest es important as the service which is being rendered b 
army officers on detached duty who are getting the men of 
shape for service abroad. These officers are not permitted 
because their services are of greater value here, and it is 
nurses will voluntarily accept their home duty ir 
have had the advantages of a good education 
those who have had some experience and 
offer themselves for this branch of the country’s 
a course in teaching to brush up and get in 
im science and nursing work. The better this 
teacher is likely to be. If it is not possible to 
at this time, at least a summer course would 
of Nursing and Health at Teachers College ie 
this summer, and helpful courses may be 7 
The Committee on Nursing, whose heada 
D. C., will answer inquiries, or ap 
Department of Nursing and Health at Teache 
ISABEL 
ba 
at all. 
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The convention of the three national associations of nurses, the American 
Nurses’ Association, The National League of Nursing Education and The Nationa! 
tion for Public Health Nursing, will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 


be held, however, dealing largely with war conditions and problems. Every nurse 
in the country is invited to attend this convention, whether she is a member of 


1.80 P. M. Directors American Nurses’ Association. 

Public Health State Representatives. 

Advisory Council, American Nurses’ Association. 
Public Health Directors. 

Joint Directors’ Meeting. 


NX. 
NM. 
M. 
M. 
Tuesday, May 7 

M. Registration. 

M. Business Meeting of League; Business Meeting of Public Health 
M. 

M. 

M. 

NI. 

N. 


— 
0 


Public Health Session; Industrial Nursing. 
Tea served by ladies of the Lakeside Hospital Board. 


> > 


Responses, Annie W. Goodrich for the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation; S. Lillian Clayton for the League; Mary Beard 
for the Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

Address: How Nurses Are Meeting the Present Needs, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Winford H. Smith, Surgeon-General’s Staff. 

Wednesday, May 8 
8 A.M. Round Table on Reorganization, Sarah E. Sly, Chairman. 
9 A.M. Legislative Section; Private Duty Section; Mental Hygiene Sec- 
tion (Business only); School Nursing; Tuberculosis 
Nursing. 
10.45 A. M. Public Health Nursing in War Zones. 


King, War Department (or representative). 


| 
| Z 
| 7th through 11th, with headquarters at the Hollenden Hotel. Because of war ’ 
conditions, the Programme Committee has had three successive chairmen and 
its work has been carried on under difficulties; very interesting meetings are to 
7 these organizations or not. 
OUTLINE OF PROGRAMME 
Monday, May 6, Preliminary Meetings 
9 A.M. League Executive Board; Public Health Directors; Relief Fund 
Committee. 
10 A.M. Revision Committee. 
| 11 A.M. League Advisory Council. 
| 
Invocation, Right Rev. William Leonard. 
Address of Welcome, Bella Sherwin, Chairman Cleveland 
| Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. 
2 P.M. Joint Session—Reconstruction Hospitals. 
1 The Government Programme of Reconstruction, Major Edgar 
730 


3.45 P. M. 
4.30 P. M. 
5.15 P. M. 


8.15 P. M. 
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The Woman's Part in the Reconstruction Programme. 

Mental Hygiene Section, continued. 

Tea served by ladies of the Mount Sinai Hospital Board. 

Round Tables: Problems of Instructors; Problems of Super- 
visors and Head Nurses, Miss Lawler, Chairman; Session 
of Public Health Nurses, Public Health Nursing Education, 
Anne Hervey Strong, Chairman. 

Joint Session—How the Public and the Nursing Profession Are 
Combining to Supply Nursing Needs During and After 
the War: 

From the Layman’s Standpoint, speaker to be secured. 

From the Standpoint of the Educator, Dr. J. E. Cutler, Western 

Reserve University. 

Interpreting the Nursing Profession in its Attitude toward War 
and Future Demands, M. Adelaide Nutting, Teachers 
College. 


Thursday, May 9 


Round Table on Reorganization, Sarah E. Sly, Chairman. 
Joint Session of League and Public Health Nurses, Readjust- 
ment of the Curriculum to Meet War Needs; Session of the 


Round Table on Private Duty Nursing, Frances M. Ott, 


Chairman. 


III 
pre 


* 


| 

9 AM. 
9 A.M. 
American Nurses’ Association on Nursing Experiences of : 
the War. 
2 P.M. Public Health Session, Child Welfare; Round Table, Problems a 5 
of Small Hospital, Sara M. Murray, Chairman; Round 1 
Table on War Time Economies, Mary L. Keith, Chairman; a 
22 ie 
8.15 P.M. Round Table, Training School Inspectors, Harriet P. Friend, 1 
3.45 P. NM. 
4.15 P. M. 
4.30 P. M. 
5 P.M. 
5.15 P.M. Public Health Session on Records. 
8.15 P.M. Joint Session—Nursing as it Relates to the War. Speakers: 
Dora E. Thompson, Lenah S. Higee, Jane A. Delano, 7 
M. Adelaide Nutting, Mary Beard, Lillian D. Wald. 2 
Friday May 10 1 
8 A.M. Round Table on Reorganization, Sarah E. Sly, Chairman. ~ 
9 A.M. Closing Session of League; Closing Session of Organization for 4 
Public Health Nursing. 1 
1 P.M. State Representatives of Public Health Organization; Round is 
Table on Post-Graduate Instruction, Mary C. Wheeler, 8 
Chairman; Round Table on Preparation of Greater Num- 2 
bers of Executives and Instructors, Amy M. Hilliard, We 
Chairman. 
2 P. M. Business Session of American Nurses’ Association. 8 
4 P.M. Public Health Session on Rural Nursing. 1 
4.30 P. M. Drive. 
4 
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8.15 P.M. Joint Session—Conservation Problems. 
Venereal Diseases, Major W. F. Snow, Director Division of 
Venereal Diseases, War Department. 
Child Welfare, Julia C. Lathrop, Head of Federal Children's 


Bureau. 
Food Conservation, Everett Colby, Representative of U. 8. Food 
Administration. 


Relation of the Nurse to Conservation Problems, Fannie Brooks. 


Saturday, May 11 
9 A.M. Final session of American Nurses’ Association; Session for 
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Metropolitan Nursing Service. 
NURSES’ RELIEF FUND, REPORT FOR MARCH, 1918 
Receipte 
| Alum. Association of the German Hospital, New York City .......... 10.00 
5 Mrs. Janette T. Peterson, Chairman California State Nursses’ Aus n. 70.50 
| Calendars, Missouri State Nurses’ Association ...........cseeeeeeees 41.87 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of Conneetieuttttt 25.00 
Mary A. Lewis, Krebs, Oklahoma aaa 1.00 
| Orange Training School Alumnae Association, N. ............++++- 10.00 
Amanda 8S. Honert, North Dakota State Nurses’ Association .......... 5.00 
Piedmont Sanitarium Alumnae Association, Atlanta, G.. 10.00 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. 50.00 
Interest on bond, April 1, 1918 (Atchinson, Topeka & Sante Fe) 20.00 
$3,111.00 
Diebursements 
Application approved, No. 1, 38th payment ................ 3 5.00 
1 Application approved, No. 2, 27th payment ................ 6.00 
4 Application approved, No. 5, 14th payment ................ 20.00 
Application approved, No. 7, 17th payment ................ 15.00 
| Application approved, No. 11, 14th payment ...............- 20.00 
Application approved, No. 12, 12th payment ................ 10.00 
Application approved, No. 18, 3rd payment ..............-- 15.00 
j 
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Application approved, No. 14, ist payment poseeteecde 15.00 


2 certificates of s, jů 2,000.00 
4 Liberty Bonds q PPP ** 4,000.00 


— — $21,987.50 
Contributions for the Relief Fund should be sent to Mrs. C. V. Twiss, Treas- 
urer, 419 West 144th St., New York City, and cheques made payable to the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New York City. For information, address 


E. Elizabeth Golding, Chairman, 317 West 45th St., New York City. 
M. LOUISE TWISS, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE ROBB FUND COMMITTEE, APRIL 13, 1918 


Lee Angeles County Nurves’ Association, through Mrs. Clara 8. Lock- 


would be like a bit of home to a nurse to find her own publication 
there. 


National Union Nurses’ Sopairies.—Special services for Catholic nurses 
attending the convention of the American Nurses’ Association will be directed 
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| 
Long Island College Hospital Alumnae Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1 
‘through Mabel W. Pele 26.00 
Scholarship returned, Chloe M. Stewart, Metropolis, Il............... 100.00 | 
Kenosha Hospital Alumnae Association, Kenosha, Wis. .............. 1.00 
Eleanor A. Mel. Jones, refund of scholarship with interest ........... 213.25 : 
Presbyterian Hospital Alumnae Association, Phiadelphia, Penn 25.00 13 
Somerville Hospital Alumnae Association, Somerville, Mass........... 5.00 5 
Alumnae Association of Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 25.00 | 
Alumnae Association of New York Hospital Training School, New York 25.00 
Alumnae Association, German Hospital, New York .................. 10.10 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of Connecticut, through Elizabeth Somers 25.00 3 
Louise M. Powell, University Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. ........... 50.00 
St. Lake’s Training School for Nurses’ Alumnae Association, St. 
Fanny R. Howe, St. Luke’s Hospital, New Tork 5.00 
Checks should be made payable to the Merchants Loan & Trust Co., Chicago, | 
III., and sent to Mary M. Riddle, Treasurer, Newton Hospital, Nowton Lower | 
Falls, Mass. 
MARY M. RIDDLE, Treasurer. of 
REPORT OF NURSING SURVEY IN COLORADO 
Registered Nurses, 606; Red Cross Nurses, 200; graduates not registered, . 
106; registered training schools, 19; pupils enrolled, 480; graduates, 1918, 173; 
enrolled in 1917, 222; can enroll, 1918-19, 470. ; 
To Manacens or ALUMNAE Macazines: Martha M. Russell, Supervisor of . 
the Red Cross Nurses Abroad, requests that alumnae associations shall put on : 
their mailing lists the name of the American Nurses’ Club, 42 Grosvenor Place, 5 
—— 
awaiting her 
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| 
| Garesche, J. Sodality literature, medals, etc., will 
are organizing guilds. The National Union desires 
; a secretary from each state in the Union, to carry 
; and uniting the guilds. Notice of time and place 
convention headquarters. 
g ELLEN McHUGH, R. N., Secretary. 
| or Social Worx will hold its forty-fifth annual 
| May 15 to 22. Many topics of interest to nurses 
14 
| 
| 
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Marie E. Smith, Helen E. Sullivan, Hermine A. Freer, 


W. Werdelin, Mary A. Mathews, Rhoda L. Ashby, to U. S. Army Base Hospital, 
Louise Michel, V. Bernice Kaulum, Marion Williamson, to U. S. Army Base Hos- 


Army Base Hospital, Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. Helen L. Dexter, Hedwig 
Camp Merritt, N. J. 


12 
4 
Lappenbusch, Mabel V. Hanify, Jessie M. Ritter, Christal E. Bussing, Emma L. — 
Lappenbusch, Denna S. Maxwell, to U. 8. Army Base Hospital, Camp Lewis, | 
American Lake, Wash. Lois M. Ferguson, Clare Fryberger, to U. S. Army Base 
Hospital, Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex. Gertrude A. Enge, Aline D. Sayer, Helen 
. Drew. Winifred E. Price. Maude M. — Anna M. Connolly, to U. 8. 
i 
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garet B. Angus, with assignment to duty as Chief Nurse. To U. 8. Army Post 
Hospital, Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook, N. J.: Florine Goodenow, with assignment 
to duty as Chief Nurse. To U. S. Army Post Hospital, Fort MacArthur, San 
Pedro, Cal.: Richie C. Hall, with assignment to duty as temporary Chief Nurse. 
Tc U. S. Army Base Hospital, Fort Stevens, Ore.: Inga J. 

to duty as temporary Chief Nurse. To U. S. Army Post Hospital, Fort Casswell, 
N. C.: Nellie E. Davis, with assignment to duty as Chief Nurse. To 
Post Hospital, Fort Barrancas, Fla.: Wilhelmina J. Bairstow, with 
to duty as Chief Nurse. To Aeronautical Supply Depot and 
tion Camp, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y.: Louise Preusser, with assignment to 
duty as Chief Nurse, May L. Ewing. To U. S. Army General Hospital No. 1. 
New York, N. Y.: L. Elizabeth Morgan. To Department Hospital, Manila, P. I.: 
Elizabeth Hrudka, Tilda Thorkelson. To U. S. Army Base Hospital, Camp Stuart, 
Newport News, Va.: Emma A. Byrne. To U. S. Army Post Hospital, Fort Worden, 
Wash.: Emma Woods, with assignment to duty as Chief Nurse. To U. 8S. Army 
General Hospital No. 16, New Haven, Conn.: Mary L. Whitney. To U. 8. Army 
Post Hospital, Park Field, Millington, Tenn.: Ella Miller, with assignment to 
duty as temporary Chief Nurse. To U. S. Army Post Hospital, Gerstner Field, 
Lake Charles, La.: Mrs. Bertha Kieft. To U. S. Army Post Hospital, Fort Douglas, 
Utah: Mable C. Porter, with assignment to duty as Chief Nurse. To U. 

Post Hospital, Fort Moultrie, 8. C.: Jane C. Flynn, with assignment to duty as 
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| pital, Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. Bertha L. Pitts, to U. S. Army Base Hos. 
| pital, Fort Riley, Kan. Sylvia Johnson, Florence E. Peters, Isabel Thompson, 
Christine Rehman, Susan R. Higgins, Lula B. Jarrel, Estelle F. Birks, Mary |. 
| Campbell, Jean L. Goodsir, Grace MacIntosh, Elizabeth McLaughlin, Anna B. 
| Hansen, Marie F. Gallagher, Ocyalta Penney, Martha Anderson, Martha M. 
| Cochrill, to U. 8. Army Base Hospital No. 1, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Mattie 
| W. Lewis, to U. S. Army Base Hospital, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. Anna 
| K. Gaertner, Minnie Loeffler, Sallie C. Hunt, Wilhelmina J. Bairstown, Sallie H. 
Stamps, Claudia E. Kittrell, Lulu V. Gunn, Helen M. Cleary, to U. S. Army Base 
: Hospital, Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. Loretta A. Bennis, Louise A. Mor- 
: rill, Isabel Sherman, Jessie J. Hubbard, Olive R. Conrad, to U. 8. Army Base 
| Hospital, Camp Sevier, Greenville, S.C. L. Elizabeth Stacy, Amy VanHorn, Amy 
| D. Gerard, Myrtle M. Richardson, Mary G. Worland, Elizabeth Reiter, Elizabeth 
Marshall, Florence G. Henderson, Marion B. Emery, Mary L. Maguire, Eliza- 
| beth R. Fitzgerald, Claribel Luyster, Hazel Harrison, Delia M. Dugan, Mary E. 
McGovern, Mary R. Normandale, to U. 8. Army Base Hospital, Camp Stuart. 
| Newport News, Va. Charlotte A. Isaac, May Rembor, Charity Bennett, Marion 
| E. Voye, Rose E. Connolly, Jane E. Pendergast, to U. S. Army Base Hospital, 
f Camp Upton, Yaphank, Long Island, N. 1. Mary A. Campbell, Annie M. Me- 
Phail, Anna Metz, to U. S. Army Base Hospital, Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. Juel C. O'Donnell, Mettie R. Stuart, Mabel I. Johnson, Carrie M. Canute, 
Lena M. Sleeman, Annie K. Spetz, Eleanor 8. Hall, Eleanora Parrish, to U. S. 
Army Base Hospital, Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. Catherine Flynn, Caroline 
H. Dueno, Edith A. Parkinson, to U. 8. Army Base Hospital, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. Elsie Kilday, to U. S. Army Base Hospital, Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Edith B. Irwin, to U. 8. Army Base Hospital No. 20 (service 
in Europe). Emma W. Rice, to U. S. Army Base Hospital No. 116 (service in 
Europe). Maude D. Burke, Adele S. Poston, to U. S. Army Base Hospital No. 
117 (service in Europe). 
| Transfers. To U. S. Army Post Hospital, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.: Mar- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Operating Unit. To U. S. 


Vera L. Keagle. To Walter 


. C.: Mary S. Stumpf, Gladys Cavender, 
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Cubberiey, Bride A. Phelan, Mary E. Kerns, Margaret Me- ' 
hell, Anna I. Huheey, Mabel Philson, Lucretia E. Gourley, 
tte Keirl, Viola Bobo, Katherine Benker, Mildred E. 
Allen, Delpha Smith. To U. S. Army General Hospital . 
N. T.: Velma E. Shultis, Fay M. Lite, Mary E. Wilcox, 
Bessie S. Williamson, Helen M. Needles, Rosina E. Rauh, 
Ida B. Olsen, Sara M. Tucker, Anna T. Mullins, Rebecca N. 
Brunia, Frances Mac Hirron, Veronica N. Stapleton, Mary 
hieicher. To U. S. Army General Hospital No. 1, Williams- 
6 duty: Ella L. Pinson, Dorothy M. Ledyard, Mathelda 
Candlish, attached to Mobile [Xe 
No. 5, Fort Ontario, N. 
Gliem, Lillian A. Kelm, Rhoda M. Daley, Fayette B. Car- 
m, Theresa M. Tipping, Florence J. Drawford, Mary E. } 
ings, Sadie Frucht, Orma C. Davis, Mary C. Kell, Marie 4 
E. Langan. To U. 8. Army Base Hospital, Camp Beauregard, . 
Marie L. Kruse, Ansina P. Lauritzen, S. Elizabeth Daly, Ruth 
L. Vandervort, Lulu G. Irwin, Hattie M. Newkirk. To U. S. | 
‘al, Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex.: Margaret R. Schertz. To | 
Hospital, Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex.: Hazel B. Thompson, 
Katherine M. MacMillan. To U. S. Army Base Hospital, Camp F 
Mich.: Esther L. Reinerton, Evelyn A. Shortner, Christine : 
m, Dola Keach, Alice L. Barth, Mabel V. DeBord, Hermina i 
rter, Elisabeth Ulmer. To U. S. Army Base Hospital, Camp | 
: Caroline . Uppstrom, Annie J. Hilton, Margaret L. Jones, | 
Nellie M. Johnston, Margaret J. Dinan, Catherine M. Bennett, 
V. Mahony, Laura M. Griffin, May M. DeMilt, Addie A. . 
Cox, Margaret M. Fitzpatrick, Mary E. McDonald, Elizabeth : 
h Annan, Wilhelmine Berdine, Martha M. Garrett, Frances H. e 
imith, Elizabeth G. Hamilton, Edith M. Grant, Marion E. Caril, 
ne Connolly, Grace A. Bean, Marion F. Beaty, Janet W. Bain, . 
a Mabel Steel, Elsie M. Steel, Margaret Copren, Gladys J. Cooney, 
Jean 8. Bower, Nell S. Hand, Elizabeth J. Keating, May a 
„ Alice N. Thayer, Annie E. Walsh, Eleanor B. Watkins, a 
B. Swarts, Inez Hughes, Stacie C. Huntsman, Gladys G. 1 
Ida M. Schweitzer, Alma V. Atkinson, Isabelle M. Gonder, 1 
Cecilia M. Gussenhoven, Mary E. Harrington, Albina M. Montana, Mildred M. 1 
Weisemiller, Mabelle Arbuckle, Helen T. MacLeod. To U. 8. Army Base Hos- 1 
pital, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J.: Phyllis M. Turner, Alice J. Holihan. To 1 
Camp Dodge, Herrold, Iowa: Katherine Schimelfenig, * 
Satterfield, Wilhelmina C. Callander, Mathilde E. R. 1 
Helga Hygaard, Ruth Bjorneby, Haldis Sundre, i 
V. Banker, Dorcas Roman, Claribel West, Alma A. ie 
Mary E. Baldwin, Mabel K. Landen, Mildred M. 7 
„ Mabelle E. Grady, Stella M. Morris, June E. Earhart, ii 
Knoke, Pauline H. Wilkowske, Anna C. Berg, Ellen C. 1 
Agnes M. La Velle, Margaret B. Wallace, Rose J. a 
Myrtle Vallentin, Mary A. Urban, Harriet M. Strutz, 1 
Lawson, Wilhelmine 8. W. Agnew, Blanche Brodbeck, be 
Montgomery, Mabel v. Ljungberg, Emma M. Butler, * 


Houston, Tex.: Elsie J. Bailey, Martha C. Newman, Sadie L. Anderson, Victoria 
: B. Beachley, Nellie H. McKinnon, May B. Wagner, Mabel Ekstrom, Martha 
Nicholson, Laura A. Reed, Adelaide Levi, Kathleen M. Wheeler, Willard Staton, 
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Harriet B. Wright, Mary Kennedy, Leah J. 


Station, 120 anon Avenue, New York 


Marguerite E. Mathews, Minnie A. Love, Valerie M. 
Sybella T. Haviland, Mary G. Ryan, Esther N. Omdahl, 


2 


* 


| 
novan, Ella E. Robbins, Lillie Ff 
(service in Europe), Helen C. 3 
(service in Europe), Mary C. ee 
(service in Europe), Jennie M. 4 
Witherow, Marion E. De oh * 
ey, Emma J. Pearce, Elvina 
ler, Mary E. Borthwick, Mary | oe 
ll, Sarah E. Armstrong, Janet ' 42 
ersey, Hospital Unit “Q” (service in Eur 1 
H. Mack, Dorothy A. Gross, Zilla B. Bartlett, wa ES 
ith, Lois E. Nozzle, Eda B. Helme, Susie L. Geer, 
Bailey, Susan F. Apted. To Lakewood, New Jersey, | 
in Europe): Mary I. Austiu, Frances Hill, Georgia 
- Woods, Lula A. Wyman, Avie Carmichael, Nancy : 
ricie Davenport, Tennie E. French, Retha R. Riley, . 
Aal A, Mary L. Crews, Avis F. Mail, Emma Bryan, : 
| od, New Jersey, Hospital Unit V“ (service in 
Joanna Cooper, Katheline L. Carpenter, Frances I. : 
Zur therine Justice, Mary E. Conerty, Lucile Burlew, 
, idred I. Dailey. To Lakewood, New Jersey, Hospital q 
Int ): Mary A. Jacobsen, Sarah Wray, Clara E. Wood, . 
, Weinert, Mary Talbott, Etta C. Martin, Mary M. 5 
; Amanda Metzger. To Lakewood, New Jersey, 5 
ces (service in Europe): Blanche I. Fiester, Kilian i 
1112 tf adara ' Wal aaa da 
mline McVey, Margaret Mackevrican, Florentine J. +a 
Alexina A. Moreau, Dora M. Clark, Laura E. Cur- 
Frants, Norbertine S. Reed, Katherine M. Crozier, 1 
me B. Ward, Beatrice Mathews, Caroline V. Frazier, 1 
Margaret E. Sutherland, Sarah E. Front, Ellen E. Nicholls, t 
rgaret Low, Mary A. MacCrimmon, Margaret F. Houliston, 
Donnelly, Hazel B. Bell, Lillian A. 1 
l, Vera M. Aldrich, Jean Massey, | 
on, Minnie Alkire, Cecile Daily, 1 
Duel, Annie E. Jones, Nellie Price, | 
Ruth Draper, Mabel Bettilyon, Mary 5 
Jean F. Brown, Margaret E. Jack- 8 
Hazlehurst Field, Mineola, Long 
Island, N. T.: Mrs. Margaret Hamilton. To U. 8. Army Post Hospital, Fort 


3 12111 2 
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Bell, Ellen Murphy, Abbie V. Ewart, Nell F. Brown, Anna R. Moore, Anna J. 
Woods, Esther E. Backenhus, Laura Hartwell, Laura Main, Florence N. Blessing, 
Anna M. Reichhardt, Anna M. Anderson, Ruth I. Tennant, Grace P. Austin, Ivo 
Reed, Sybil E. Pollen, Selina M. Kane, Mary V. Shannon, Ida Ciegler, Mabel E. 
Chaplin, Elizabeth C. Lee, Guilda N. Jones, Jane E. Given, Nettie M. Seafert, 


Nurse Corps, relieved from active service in 

: Melanie Weisenburg, Irene M. Penn, Sue A. Morton, 
A. Werdelin, Mary R. Vandiver, Gertrude H. Smith, 
is, Schweizerhof, Viola T. Robinson, Ida M. Rice, Edith B. Irwin, Clair 
Mary A. Mathews, Phellie K. Hughes, Margaretha 
Mrs. Lena Tallman, Josephine Hughes, Helena M. Harrison, Mabel 
Amelia S. Crane, Hattie L. Carder, Anna J. Barnett, Frances L. 
R. Crowley, Julia J. Donohue, Katherine Finn, Caroline V. Fuller, 
Blake S. „Alice M. Greene, Amanda Grindstaff, Edna I. Guymer, Jane Hafer, 
Laura A. Weeks-Hasselberg, Marion L. Humphrey, Nannie H. Jones, Katharine 
4 F. M Mrs. Ella K. Martin, Helen R. Meier, Mabel Meyer, 


> Moncrieff, Agnes J. Monroe, Ethel A. Moore, Lina E. Payne, Agnes 
Esther Pickel, Nettie 8. Rader, Corrinne M. Raffo, Ida Anna Schuster, 
D. Seon, Eulalia Singer, Charlotte S. Sherman, Rose A. Stoeffler, Cecelia 
A Effie R. Vliet, Helen T. Waldron, Josephine B. Ward. 

DORA E. THOMPSON, 


Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps. 


NAVY NURSE CORPS 


Appointutents.—M. Nirvinia Bailey, New York, N. V., Cincinnati General 
Ch te Nurse Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, New York; 

Brooks, Oswego, N. Y., City Hospital, Oswego, Charge Nurse Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, tichmond, N. V.; Garnet M. Chapman, Paris, III., Passavant Memorial 
Hospital, Jaksonville, III.; Catherine Hefferman and Rosemary Conroy, Ellis 
Hospital, Schenectady, N. Y.; Delia Belle Mead, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.; J. Parks, Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Hanover, N. H.; 
Frances M. Regan, Portland, Me., St. Barnabas Hospital, Woodfords, Me.; Inez 
L. Donaldsch, Cleveland, Ohio, Ethel R. Parsons, Baltimore, Md., and Bessie C. 

Philadelphia, transferred from U. S. N. R. F. to Navy Nurse Corps. 


NURSES U. S. N. R. F. 

Assignments.—St. Luke’s Hospital Detachment, San Francisco, Cal., to Mare 
Island, Cal.: Marian Pearl Turner. Clara G. Goodine, from New York City, to 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary Miney, from Boston, Mass., to Brooklyn, N. Y.; Josephine 
R. Moran, from Weehawken, N. J., to Norfolk, Va. Chicago, III., Detachment, 


é 
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ElizabetA B. Brooks. 
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ea 
Assiguments.—Annie E. DeLancey, Doretta Hanlon, to New London, Conn.; 1 
Eleanora BaMer to Philadelphia, Pa.; Winifred Brown, Eleanor S. Clarke, to Guam; 7 
Edith E. Bal of Mare Island, Cal.; Florence McGee to Camacao, P. I.; Hannah go 
M. Workmait>to Tutuila, Samoa, as acting Chief Nurse; Mary G. Johnson to ‘ 
Philadelphia, Su.; Florence Sutherland to Great Lakes, III.; Inez L. Donaldson to a 
continue duty at Philadelphia, Pa.; M. Nirvinia Bailey to Marine Barracks, 7 
Quantico, V@; Ethel Reeder Parsons to continue duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 44 
Premeoti#as.—Miriam Ballard, Chief Nurse; Esther LeC. James, Chief Nurse; * 
Hannah M. Workman, Acting Chief Nurse. 
Resignatiens.— Deborah Sheldrake. 85 
Revocation of appeintment.—Johanna E. O' Mara. 
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Illinois — THE ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION AND EDUCATION 
| at its examination on March 27 and 28 examined 347 candidates. Recruiting for 


Secs 
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the Red Cross Nursing Service was carried on during the examinations by Minnie 
H. Ahrens and a corps of assistants, and a patriotic appeal was made by Francis 
W. Shepardson, Director of the Department. To hasten the completion of Red 


one to take place late in May or 
for the department, has been granted 
a temporary appointment as Field 
Red Cross Nursing Service. She will 
special recruiting campaign. THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
Institute in Chicago, on March 25, for local 

Practically every local committee in the 
District: CHicaco.—The following alumnae 
-laws in accordance with the National plan: 


Wesley Memorial, Luke’s, Presbyterian, and the Illinois Training School. 
Tus Pours 
dent, Mary 
Dickinson ; 
mesting on 
teresting read by Mabel Gillan, Nell Perry, Ada 
Olsen and Marshall, who has been doing Public Health 
Nursing in Peoria, has become nurse in Des Moines. THE THIRTEENTH 
Dusraicr held a regular meeting in Springfield on April 2, when Rev. E. B. 


address and Mrs. Lowden, wife of the Governor, in- 


HosrrraL has closed its doors on account of 
nurses in training are completing their courses 
whose death is noted elsewhere, was very active 
was executive secretary for five years of the Fort 


i 


Anti-Tuberculosis League. Througb her efforts, largely, the first Fresh 


Air 
hospital, under construction, which will be named in her memory, the “Irene 
Byron Tuberculosis Hospital.” 

lewa: Waterlee.—Tus Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, District No. 4, 
held a meeting on January 6, when Marie Brammer spoke on the urgent need 


3 
E 


Waverly.—Srt. Josern’s Hosrrral graduated 
on January ist. Ottumwa.—Dusreicr No. 2 held a post- 
on February 23, when twenty-three members gathered at the 
Hospital. Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
Mary Alexander, Keokuk; vice presidents, Fay Curran of Morning 

Reynolds of Ottumwa; secretary, Alice Langley Leake, Burlington; treas- 
Anna Mrs. Blanche Bowker Lewis made a strong plea 
Meryle Chenoweth, class of 1917, Ottumwa Hospital, 
Harkem’s Hospital in Osceola. THE 


rest huts for nurses in foreign service. Davenport.—ALMA E. Hartz 
Cleveland has been put in charge of the tuberculosis nursing for the public 
health nursing service. 


74 
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Cross applications, the Examining Committee speeded up, and finished grading 
the papers in two weeks. These examinations are to be held every two months, 
at the 
early in 
a three 
Secretary 1 
carry on a * 
1 
1 
Indiana: Fert W 
financial embarrassment. | 
health work, she F 
H 
Sister 
Sister Sophie 
au 
] 
ASSOCIATION has given $100 toward a fund 
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Kansas.—THE Kansas STATE BOARD FoR EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION or 
Nurses will hold examinations, June 4 and 5, at the National Hotel, Topeka. All 
applications for examination should be sent not later than May 27 to Sister Mary 
Helena, R. N., Secretary, St. Barnabas Hospital, Salina. Tue Kansas State 
Nurses’ ASSOCIATION will hold its seventh annual meeting at Salina, May 15-16. 

Kentucky—THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE JOHN N. Norton Memoria. 
INFIRMARY raised a service flag at the hospital on March 9, with appropriate 
exercises: prayer by the chaplain of the infirmary, dedication by Bishop Wood- 
cock, an address by Major Sidney Meyers of Camp Zachary Taylor, music and 


tions in New Orleans and in Shreveport, May 20, 21 and 22, 1918. For further 
information, apply to Dr. J. S. Hebert, Acting Secretary, 1121 Maison Blanche 


ing at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, on February 28, and elected these 
officers: President, Mrs. L. H. Cross; vice presidents, J. Jorden and J. Bayhi; 
secretary, Alice M. Ashee; treasurer, Mrs. J. E. Haley. An address by Miss 
Eldredge, the Interstate Secretary, was much appreciated. 

Maryland.—THE MARYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES and 
the Maryland League of Nursing Education held a joint annual meeting 


Nursing Service, — — — 
schools. Miss Noyes addressed the evening session and in her usual forceful 
way brought before the members the urgent need for enrollment. A most im- 
portant problem before the heads of schools for nurses is the working out a 
plan for affiliation so that every nurse in training may qualify for registration. 


Lawler, Johns Hopkins Hospital; vice president, Jane E. Nash, Church Home 
and Infirmary; secretary, Lydia Martin, Union Protestant Infirmary; treasurer, 
Miss Gorter, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Massachusetts: Northampton.—THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE COOLEY- 


and Future Opportunities of the Registered N 
registered nurses. — the associa- 
tion has increased from fourteen to forty-four. 

Michigan: Detroit—THe Warm County Nurses’ ASSOCIATION at a meet- 
ing held on March 1 raised the Directory fee from eight to ten dollars. This was 
made necessary by the greater cost of maintaining the office and the decrease in 
receipts, occasioned by members entering army service. Mrs. Carr spoke on 
Registration for Women. THE FARRAND ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION, at its annual 


: bugle calls. The flag bears eighteen stars, twenty or more will be added when 
: nurses now waiting are called into active duty. 
| Louisiana.—THE LOUISIANA Nurses’ BOARD OF EXAMINERS will hold examina- 
New Orleans. THE LOUISIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION held its annual mect- 
March 25 and 26. The afternoon of Monday was devoted to the reading of re- 
| 
| 
Affiliation was the subject for Tuesday morning. A number of out-of-town mem- 
| bers were present and there was a general discussion. The afternoon was de- 
| voted to business and the following officers were elected: President, Elsie M. 
DICKINSON Hospital held its regular monthly meeting on March 30, at which 
| time the members agreed to dispense with the annual banquet and to purchase 
| a Liberty Bond. Nine members of the association are actively engaged in war 
| 
1 
| meeting, elected the following officers: President, Grace Gillies; vice presidents, 
Iva Loud, Gertrude Wigle; recording secretary, Alice Walker; corresponding 
secretary, Elizabeth Noyes; treasurer, Ethel M. Durham; directors, Lulu Durkee, 
. Emma J. Whiteley, Grace Breedon. 
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Minnesota: Minneapolis—Tue SwepisH HosprraL Nurses’ ALUMNAE As- 
sociaTion held its annual meeting on April 9 with an attendance of forty. The 
following officers were elected: President, Hannah Johnson; vice presidents, Mrs. 
Jennie Lakeman, Lillian Chilgren; recording secretary, Marie Jacobsen; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Ida Arvidson; treasurer, Cora Bruess. The associa- 
tion has a membership of 120; during the last year it has purchased a $200 
Liberty Bond. A large number are in Red Cross service and more are going. 

Missouri.—TuHeE Missouri STATE BOARD FOR THE EXAMINATION AND REGISTRA- 
TION OF Nursss will hold the next state board examination as follows: In St. 
Louis, at the Planters Hotel, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 28th and 29th; in 
Kansas City, at the Coates House, Thursday and Friday, May 30th and 31st. 
Applicants whose term expires ninety (90) days from and after date of ex- 
amination will be allowed to appear for the same. Applications for examination 
must be sent in ten (10) days before the date for examination. Mary E. S. 
Morrow, R.N., secretary. 

Montana.—-THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MONTANA STATE BoanůD OF NURSE 
EXAMINERS will be held at the State Capitol, Helena, May 27, 28 and 29, beginning 
at 10 a. m. Application blanks may be secured from the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Maud E. Lally, R.N., St. James Hospital, Butte. Word has been received in the 
JOURNAL subscription office of the death of Mrs. Iva Cliff Benson, president of the 
Montana State Association of Nurses. No details were given. 


Nebraska.—THE Nepraska STATE BOARD oF NuRSE EXAMINERS will hold the 
regular examination May 28 and 29, in Omaha and Lincoln. A special privilege 
is extended to nurses who wish to enroll in the Red Cross. The time is extended 
on graduation six weeks. Margaret McGreevy, R. N., Secretary. Omaha.— 
THe NicnHotas Senn Hosrrra has formed a Red Cross Auxiliary with 
Josephine Dorsey as chairman. Student nurses work on supplies every 
Monday, from 2 to 5 p. m. The alumnae invested $50 in Thrift Stamps 
during the recent drive. Grand Island. — Barn Ciype LILLEY, who has been 
superintendent of the Grand Island General Hospital for several years, has re- 
signed to accept a position in a hospital in the east. During the time she has 
acted as superintendent, many improvements in the administration of the hos- 
pital have been made. Bertha Bryant succeeds her. 

New Jersey—THE New Jerssy STaTe Boano oF EXAMINERS OF NURSES will 
hold examinations for graduate nurses on Friday, June 21, 1918, in the State 
House, Trenton. Applications must be filed fifteen days prior to June 21, 1918. 
Information and applications can be procured from the secretary-treasurer, 139 
North 12th Street, Newark, N. J. THe New Jersey STaTe Nurses’ ASSOCIATION 
held its sixteenth annual meeting at the Chalfonte Hotel in Atlantic City, on 


——— ——— 
Graham; treasurer, Jennie M. Shaw. Helen M. Howes was chosen the delegate 
to the national convention, with Margaret J. Clancey as alternate. Elizabeth 


mat 
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April 8. Wilhelmina Rechtenstein, corresponding secretary of the Atlantic County 
Graduate Nurses’ Association, welcomed the guests in behalf of the association, 
to which Mabel Graham responded. The morning session was occupied with the 
reading of reports and the adoption of the new constitution and by-laws to con- 
form with the national, after which Florence M. Johnson, the Director of the 
Atlantic Division of the Red Cross, gave a helpful talk on Red Cross Nursing 
Service. In the afternoon the State League of Nursing Education discussed 
What Training School Instructors Can Do to Assist in State Board Examina- 

| 
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New Yerk: New York.—THe New York County REGISTERED Nurses’ As- 
SOCIATION, at its annual meeting in March, elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Jennie Greenthal; vice president, Jessie McVean; recording secretary, Anne 
MacEdward; corresponding secretary, Stella Ackley; treasurer, Marie Pless. 
The next meeting will be held at St. Luke’s Hospital, on the evening of June 4, 
the subject, Child Welfare. THe CENTRAL CLUB For Nun has opened a hostess 
house at Orange, N. J., for Army, Navy and Red Cross nurses, also for all club 
members. Roechester.—THE SODALITY OF THE VISITATION, a nurses’ society, has 
recently been organized; meetings are to be held the second Tuesday of each 
month at St. Joseph’s Church Hall. The names of the officers are: President, 
Mrs. Fred Stehle; vice presidents, Elizabeth McGraw; secretary, Nellie Crowley; 
treasurer, Celia Staub; librarian, Agnes Cahaley. THE Nurses’ ASSOCIATIONS 
of the city gave a delightful banquet to the nurses of Base Hospital No. 19, on 
the evening of April 2, at the Rochester Club. Brooklyn — TI Lo ISLAND 
CoLLecs HosPITAL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION held its annual election of officers re- 
cently with the following result: President, A. H. Davids; vice presidents, M. 
Ziegler, J. Wiley; recording secretary, Mrs. J. W. Cavens; corresponding secre- 
tary, H. V. Garron; treasurer, M. A. Hoge; directors, Mrs. F. W. Russell, J. 
Weagant. 

Oklahoma.—THE OKLAHOMA STATE BOARD FOR EXAMINATION AND REGISTRA- 


8 and 4, 1918, at the University Emergency Hospital, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mabel „ secretary-treasurer. Oklahoma —THE GRADUATE 
NURSES OF OKLAHOMA CiTy organized a city association in January, 1918, with 


Lina Davis as president, Majorie Morrison as secretary-treasurer. It was found 
that nurses out of the city wished to join, so it was changed to a county as- 
sociation, and later, because of the reorganization of the state association, it 
became a district association, so it is now District No. 1 of the Oklahoma State 
Association with a membership of 87. Much interest is being taken in the meet- 
ings and it is hoped to help with Red Cross enrollment. _ 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia—THz CHILDREN’s HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA 


graduates of the school are in active service. The association has invested $2000 
in the Third Liberty Loan. Lancaster——THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
JOsEPH’s HospPirTAL, at a meeting on April 1, dedicated a service flag to the nurses 
and doctors of the hospital now in active service. Pittsburgh.—THE ALLEGHENY 


Higbid was appointed chairman of a committee to codperate with the State Com- 
mittee on Red Cross Nursing Service, with a view to stimulating high school 
| graduates to enter nurse training schools. The semi-annual meeting will be 
: held in Plainfield, with the Alumnae Association of Muhlenburg as hostess. 
| Orange. — TI ORANGE TRAINING SCHOOL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION, at its regular 
mesting held on March 20, unfurled a service flag for sixteen nurses on war 
| duty, with appropriate exercises. 

| 

| TION held a special examination on April 22 and 23, for graduates going into Red 
| Cross service at once. The board will hold its semi-annual examination on June 

| 
| 
| ; held graduating exercises for a class of eighteen nurses on April 11, with ad- 
| dresses by S. Lillian Clayton and Dr. Alfred Hand, Jr. T ALUMNAE AssociA- 
1 TION OF THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL Hosrrral. has appointed a committee on the 
J establishment of a loan fund for a scholarship in Teachers College, Columbia 
| 1 University, New York. Suggestions and inquiries from graduates of the school 
are requested; they should be addressed to the Chief Nurse of the Philadelphia 
| General Hospital. T. Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE SAMARITAN 
HosrrraL has formed a Red Cross auxiliary which meets weekly. Twenty-seven 
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GENERAL HosrrraL ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION had reported, at its April meeting, the 
names of thirty-seven members for the honor roll and the service flag of those 
in services at present. Others will leave shortly. 

Texas.—Tue Texas Stare Board or EXAMINERS ron Nurses will hold ex- 
aminations May 15 and 16, in Dallas, Paris, Temple, San Antonio, Galveston and 
El Pase. Katherine Van Doren, Secretary-treasurer, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Virginia.—Tue GRapUATE Nurses’ ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA held its 
eighteenth annual convention at Richmond, January 31-February 2. The various 
reports show that the association is beginning to feel the benefits of having an 
Advisory Council composed of the Board of Directors and presidents of all 
alumnae associations belonging to the state association. Through this council 
individual members can be reached more readily and they feel that they have a 
direct voice in formulating the policies of the association. A training school 
inspector has been appointed, and it is hoped through the work of Miss Mellichamp 
to hasten the standardizing of the curriculum. The report on the Catawba en- 
dowment fund was most encouraging, but the president urged that the fund be 


to the small number of nurses available for such work, directors of hospitais are 
to codperate by releasing some of their senior pupils for a four months’ 
in the School for Public Health and Social Work, recently established 
in Richmond. A committee was appointed to draw up a bill for the licensing of 
attendants, which is to be presented to the Legislature. The association had as 

Adda Eldredge, the Interstate Secretary, who discussed some of the 
problems of reorganization, and Mary S. Gardner, whose topic was Public Health 
Work. Miss Robertson, the president, has been appointed chief nurse of a unit 
which is to serve overseas, so she was obliged to resign her office. These officers 
were chosen: President, Florence Bishop, Harrisonburg; vice presidents, Agnes 
Randolph, Mrs. Costenbader, Richmond; secretary, Josephine McLeod, Lynch- 
burg; treasurer, E. P. Edmunds. 


the waiver registration act, to become registered by taking the examination. 
Application for this examination must be made before June 1, 1918. The law was 
also amended, to allow college graduates, who have had laboratory work in 
chemistry, physics and biology, at least nine months’ credit in the first two years 
of training school work. Milwaukee. A State CENTRAL NuRsEs’ has 
been established at 566 Van Buren Street, under the auspices of the State Council 


organized in each county of the state for the purpose of conducting local direc- 
tories. The object is to correlate the work of the various agencies interested in 
the care of the sick and to provide a place where information regarding all 
nursing affairs in the state may be recorded. The chairman of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the State Council of Defense and her co-workers, women chairmen of 
the County Councils of Defense and superintendents of schools, are aiding in re- 
cruiting young women to enter training schools. Applicants are referred to the 


Secretary, St. John’s Hospital, Cheyenne. 


* 


* 


* 


2 


3 
are now serving in France may need to re- 
cuperate there. Owing to the demand for public health nurses in the state and : 5 
Wiecensin.—THE WISCONSIN NuRSsE REGISTRATION Law has been amended, | 
to allow graduates of a standard two-year school, who did not register during } | 
of Defense, with Jeannette M. Hays as registrar. Sub- eommittees are being ‘ 
Wyoming.—Tue Wyromine Srarz Boarp or NursE EXAMINERS will hold an : 
examination for the of nurses at the State House, Cheyenne, June - § | 
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On January 27, at Kenosha, Wis., a son, Robert Grant, to Mr. and Mrs. Josep 
Lindle. Mrs. Lindle is a graduate of Kenosha Hospital, class of 1913. 

On February 22, a son, to Dr. and Mrs. Fred Gottschalk. Mrs. Gottscha! 
was Lillian Olson, class of 1912, Grace Hospital, Detroit. 

On March 6, a daughter, to Corporal and Mrs. Fish. Mrs. Fish was Ann: 


Lovell. Mrs. Lovell was Constance Prowse, class of 1906, New England Hospita 
for Women and Children, Roxbury, Mass. 

On February 16, at Lyons, Neb., a son, James Ambrose, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Crellin. Mrs. Crellin was Martha Graham, class of 1910, Douglas Count) 
Training School, Omaha. 

On December 12, 1917, at Oakland, Md., a son, to Dr. and Mrs. Norman |. 
Broadwater. Mrs. Broadwater was June Bowden, class of 1907, Allegany 
Hospital. 

On December 10, 1917, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Perdew. Mrs. 
Perdew was Virginia Beesley, class of 1914, Allegany Hospital, Sisters of Charity. 

In March, at Seattle, Wash., a son, to Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Henry Fleischmann. 
Mrs. Fleischmann was Mabel Henderson, class of 1907, Allegheny General 
Hospital. 

On February 18, at Long Island City, N. Y., a daughter, to Dr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Lavelle. Mrs. Lavelle was Kathrine Dwyer, class of 1913, St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Long Island City. 

On January 8, twin girls, to Mr. and Mrs. George Hunt. Mrs. Hunt was 
Kathryn Rinehart, class of 1911, Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia. 

A son, to Reverend and Mrs. Dowie. Mrs. Dowie was Margaret Turner, 
class of 1916, Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At Eldon, Iowa, a daughter, to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Owens. Mrs. Owens 
was Gertrude Allen, Ottumwa. 

At Eddyville, Iowa, a son, to Mr. and Mrs. Brunt. Mrs. Brunt was 
Catheryn Gallagher, class of 1913, Ottumwa Hospital. 


MARRIAGES 


On January 13, Myra West Krafft, class of 1914, City Hospital Training 
School, St. Louis, Mo., to Captain George Wheeler Wilson, M. O. R. C. Captain 
and Mrs. Wilson are in Honolulu, where he is in charge of Department Hospital. 
Minot, N. Dak., Roxy Lavera Foss, class of 1914, Bismarck 


at 
Hospital, Bismarck, to Lieutenant John E. McFadden. Lieut. McFadden is sta- 


Lillian of 
Emanual George Frank. Mrs. Frank recently returned from England where she 


mond, Va., to Charles Easley. 
On January 5, at Newport News, Va., Frances Page Jones, class of 1915, 


Grace Hospital, Richmond, to Dr. Poindexter of Kingsport, Tenn. 
On January 16, at Rajahmundry, Madras, India, Anna Elizabeth Rohrer, class 
of 1914, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, to Ernst Neudoerffer. Mr. and Mrs. 


| BIRTHS 
Osterhout, class of 1908, Grace Hospital, Detroit. 
| 
| 
tioned at Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa. 
spent fourteen months as a Canadian Red Cross nurse. 
In November, 1917, Annie Wilkins, class of 1915, Danville General Hospital, 
; Danville, Va., to M. A. Goode. 
In December, 1917, Annie B. Johnson, class of 1905, Memorial Hospital, Rich- 
| 
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Neudoerffer will live in India, where they have been working under the Lutheran 
Mission Board. 

On March 5, Alma Clark, Dotham, Ala., to M. N. Carter, Newport News, Va. 

On December 18, 1917, Bertha Leona Martin, Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Ernest Frycklund. Mr. and Mrs. Frycklund will live in Carson 
City, Nev. 

On December 29, 1917, Barbara Findlay Dalzell, Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, to William M. Ferguson. Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson will live in Brook- 
lyn, N. T. 

On January 5, Mina L. Root, Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, to 
George Midgley. Mr. and Mrs. Midgley will live in Pittsburgh. 

On February 25, Jess Lucile Cobb, Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, 

Cobb. Mr. and Mrs. Cobb will live in Buffalo, N. Y. 

On April 6, Ruby Fontaine Davis, a graduate nurse of Virginia, to Hunter 
S. Woodbery, M.D. Dr. and Mrs. Woodbery will live in Greenville, S. C., where 
the Virginia Base Hospital, of which Dr. Woodbery is a member, is stationed. 

On November 20, 1917, at Juniata, Pa., Ruth Ryder, class of 1916, Mercy 
Hospital, Altoona, Pa., to Chester J. O’Friel. Mr. and Mrs. O’Friel will live in 


February 9, Effie M. Greene, class of 1910, Sheltering Arms Training 
School, Hansford, W. Va., to Sergeant Robert Gordon Reed. Sergeant and Mrs. 
in 


On March 9, Ruth Denison, class of 1916, Franklin County Hospital, Green- 
field, Mass., to Aubrey O. Arnidon. Mr. and Mrs. Arnidon will live in Colraine, 
Mass. 


On March 30, Mary C. Hoeck, class of 1910, John N. Norton Memorial In- 
firmary, Louisville, Ky., to Harry A. Hoffman. 

On March 24, at Lost Creek, Ky., Mary Newlin, Iowa Methodist Hospital, 
Des Moines, to Landis Rollins Bradfield. Mr. and Mrs. Bradfield will live at Lost 


Ky. 
On March 19, at Mount Clemens, Mich., Ethel Leorah Kent, Iowa Methodist 
Hospital, Des Moines, to John Starrett, U. S. A. While Mr. Starrett is abroad, 
Mrs. Starrett will resume her duties as superintendent of the Iowa Congrega- 
tional Hospital, Des Moines. 

In March, at Des Moines, Iowa, Josephine Wells, Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
tc Sergeant Williams Donals, U. S. A. 

On December 24, 1917, Iris Funk, class of 1915, Jefferson County Hospital, 
Fairfield, Iowa, to Edward Dull. Mr. and Mrs. Dull will live in Statesville, N. C. 

Recently, Ruth Garber, Ottumwa Hospital, to Lawrence Straus. 

On February 26, Frances McJunkin, class of 1915, J. C. Proctor Hospital, 
Peoria, III., to Guy Marshall. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall will live at Deer Creek, III. 

Recently, Mary Curry, class of 1915, Methodist Hospital, Peoria, III., to Ray 
Vance. Mr. and Mrs. Vance will live in Seaton, III. 


DEATHS 
- On December 23, 1917, at Mount Savage, Md., Anna May Purbaugh, class 
of 1917, Allegany Hospital, Sisters of Charity. 
Recently, Mrs. Iva Cliff Benson of Fromberg, Montana, president of the Mon- 
tana State Nurses’ Association. 
Suddenly, at the General Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee, Mrs. Bertha Kate 
Walker, class of 1914, St. Luke’s, Chicago. Mrs. Walker had been supervisor of 
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the operating rooms for four years; she had been selected as Chief Nurse of Bas. 
Hospital, Unit No. 57. 

On January 7, at the Deaconess Hospital, Marshalltown, Iowa, of acut« 
peritonitis, Rowena Frasher, class of 1918, Illinois Training School, Chicago. 
Miss Frasher was a Red Cross nurse and was on active duty during the flood a: 


Dayton, Ohio. 
On April 9, at St. Patrick’s Hospital, Missoula, Montana, of pneumonia, 
Lydia M. Pokriefke. 


At 6.15 p. m. on Thursday, January 17, 1918, Amabel 8. 


+ 


i 
E 


— 
On March 25, at the Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn., of pneumonia, 
Lauder Sutherland, superintendent of the hospital and training school and presi- 
| dent of the state nurses’ examining board. (In the June issue of the JOURNAL 
i there will be published a picture of Miss Sutherland and tributes to her memory. 
HONOR ROLL 
Died in the service of their country: 
On March 28, at Camp McArthur, Waco, Texas, following an operation, 
Irene Byron, class of 1906, Hope Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana. She was buried 
Ss with military honors. 
On March 20, 1918, at the Naval Hospital, Charleston, S. C., Helen F. 
. Orchard, Nurse, U. 8. N. 
| On March 28, 1918, Patricia Byron. 
| On March 9, 1918, Ora M. Gore. 
| of infections, had lasted barely three days. 
At 1.40 p. m. on Saturday the troops assembled in the 
The British other ranks, including all patients from the 
| able to walk, fell in first under the command of Sergeant 
Americans, every man who could be spared from duty, 
| thirds of the Unit, formed at the command of Sergeant Hinds. 
ment the narrow street was choked 
men stood at attention while the simple services 
Blanquet, and then the leaden casket was brought out and placed on a stretcher 
carriage covered with flags. The carriage moved slowly down the street between 
| the two ranks of men who uncovered as it passed, and as it reached the end of 
| the lines the files telescoped on themselves and fell in behind. 
| The two Padres came first, marching together, and followed by the bugler; 
- then the casket on the stretcher carriage with the pall bearers, the honorary 
ö pall bearers marching behind. After these came the nurses, followed by the 
: V. A. D.’s and lady drivers, and officers. Next in line were the American troops, 
| and after them came the poilus from the French hospital near by; behind these 
N pitals. The French townspeople, headed by the Mayer, came last. 
| It was an impressive procession. About five hundred were in line and the 
| torturingly slow, rhythmic beat of the funeral ball step was like a motif which 
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gave all they had. The dark blue uniforms 

of the nurses blended with the blue and leather of the drivers, and both these 
by of the V. A. D’s. And then the 
as the officers marched past heading the solid ranks of men in a long 
blue of the poilus following. One felt sure, 
been glad to know the poilus were there. They 
them hobbled along on sticks, while one or two 
strength to come. Among them 
his face passive and immovable; only 
scorn that had faced death and won in 
the came, and then the patients. Some of them 

wore their uniform coats, but all of them were in blues, that strange, ill-fitting 
garb of the convalescent. After these came all Etretat, women and old men unfit 
and so few have come again. They were there 

to pay their tribute, and so they came—some in clumping wooden shoes, some lead- 
ing little children, the lame, the halt, and the blind, the old, and the weak—they 
sympathize. It was not an impersonal sor- 
her. A nurse from the French hospital 
Miss Roberts had carried her little 

his wooden peg. Alex was so small, and 
make his wants intelligible, and it 

as she struggled with his baby French, 
failed her to heal and comfort. Alex 


BE 


EF 

ay 


in this old world we have found 
the funeral procession of our 

narrow streets between the rows of Norman houses 
gabled roofs, that feeling changed and there was comfort in the change. 
sense of sheltering protection—the promise of a mother old in the ways 
pain—that she would care for that which we bequeathed her until such time 
we could claim our own. Through the outskirts of the town the columns went, 
the old Norman church with its strong, restful lines, and into the cemetery. 
its crowded tombs and quaint head stones, 
phalanx of black wooden crosses which 
laces of those who died that a better world might come into 
A grave had been dug in the center, 
one corner lay a German, a prisoner 
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At the foot of the grave stood Padre Johnston; at the head, and on the upper 
side were grouped the nurses. Further up were the officers, and behind them, and 
extending down behind the nurses were the enlisted men of all nationalities. The 
sun shone warmly, and a soft wind came up from the sea. The beautiful service 
of the Church of England was read through, and though we have all heard it 
many times, it brought with it now an understanding and a meaning more 
poignant, more personal than we had ever known. At last the pallbearers stood 


§ 


‘ 


told of the implacability of Fate against which man breaks himself eternally. 

But the masses of flowers that buried the casket flamed and blossomed against the 

hackgreand of sombre uniforms like an eternal promise which raises itself 

triumphantly over an eternal pain. All the flowers that Havre could provide were 

there. The Unit gave them, and after the Unit the patients insisted that they 

remembered. 

of war, and one felt that in the great democracy of death all war had been for- 1 

| | 
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clear and the buglers stepped forward. Taps were blown for the first time i: 
Etretat over an open grave. We had become so used to the Last Post that u 
had almost forgotten the real beauty of Taps, but now its piercing loveline:. 
struck home with an added force. Go to sleep. Go—to—sleep. It was an en 
and a beginning. 

A plain black wooden cross will mark that grave; a cross differing in nowis. 


surely none could fit so well. It is a soldier’s cross for one who died like a soldier 


Vassar College Alumnae have established four scholarships for the Vassar 
Plattsburg, as a memorial to Miss Roberts, who was a Vassar College graduate 


(We have received a similar report of the military rites observed for 
Alice Ireland, whose death was announced in an earlier issue of the JOURNAL. 
This detailed description of a military funeral is given to our readers that 
they may know how our nurses who die in the Service are honored, and that they 
may understand what is implied, if we have occasion later to say that a nurse 
was buried “with military honors.”—Ed.) 


In England, women do the greater part of the work in the build- 
ing of airships. It is proposed to turn them all into “Wrens,” as the 
members of the Women’s Royal Naval Service are called. They 
make the internal rigging, strands of hemp cord, seated on the ground 
with feet outstretched, slinging the string on pegs of different colors 
for the different classes of airships. A young woman inspector 
wriggles through a narrow manhole, eighteen inches across, into the 
huge gas bag, lying on the floor, inflated with air instead of hydrogen. 
Passing through this hole was a rubber pipe, carrying electric light 
to examine the internal riggings. The girl said, “We are not allowed 
to stay inside for more than an hour at most; there is really plenty of 
air, but it is a weird feeling at first. Still, I like to think that I am 
working right inside the gas bag.” 


| 
| | from the crosses which surround it, except in the name painted in white upon it 
arms. It was suggested that some more elaborate memorial might be fitting, bu 
| 
| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A MANUAL OF ANATOMY. By Henry E. Radasch, M.Sc., M.D. Assistant 
Professor of Histology and Embryology in the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $3.50 net. 

As the preface states, “This book was originally intended as a 
Visceral Anatomy for the use of first year medical students,” but the 
original manuscript has been enlarged by chapters on Osteology, 
Syndesmology, and Myology. It is an anatomy for the refer- 
ence library in a nurse training school, or for the use of instructors, 
rather than a textbook for undergraduate nurses. The arrangement 
of the text is unusual, and yet practical, the histology is both definite 
and detailed. Many excellent illustrations interpret the text and in- 
terest the student. 


MASSAGE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. By James B. Mennell, 
M.A., M.D., B.C. (Cantab.), etc. Medical Officer, Physico-Thera- 
peutic Department, St. Thomas’ Hospital, London; Civilian Medi- 
cal Officer in charge of the Massage Department, Shepherd’s 
Bush. With an introduction by Sir Robert Jones, C.B., F. R. C. S.; 
Colonel R.A.M.C.; Inspector of Military Orthopedics. With 135 
illustrations and an appendix. P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 


Philadelphia. Price, $3.00. 


This is not a textbook. It is an exposition of treatment by 
massage, founded on the actual experience of a medical man who has 
really studied massage. It will be a valuable book to the medical man 
and to the trained masseur. There is a timely chapter on massage 
as a remedy in the treatment of the wounded. | 


MASSAGE. An Elementary Textbook for Nurses. By Nellie Eliza- 
beth Macafee, R. N., Instructor in Massage, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Allegheny General Hospital, Homeopathic 
Hospital, Columbia Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, Montefiore 
Hospital, The Children’s Hospital, McKeesport Hospital, Subur- 
ban General Hospital. Reed and 3 Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Price, 50 cents. 


This little book of 33 pages gives a brief history of massage, a 
concise account of the general treatment, and the formulas for giving 
massage as outlined in the curriculum arranged by the Pittsburgh 
League of Nursing Education. It is a memorandum of procedure that 
should prove profitable to graduate nurses. 
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